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PREFACE, 


10 THE: 


Inſtructors of Torn. 
HO UG H the following 8 
. may probably be look'd upon, at 
firſt View, as nothing more than 
a new Invention ' for the Amuſement of 
Children, yet wwe flatter our ſelves, that, 
upon a diligent and impartial Peru- 
al, it vill prove the Faundation or 
Ground-wwork of Polite Learning, and an 
acceptable Service, not only to Infants, 
Gut to en, more e, in Tears. 


z , * 
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qualify Mankind for Seciety, by 
to communicate their T houghts to each 


other; Jo the doing this in the moſt intel- 


. 15 1 
Hs the End and Daſign ef $ perch i is to 


ligable and proper Manner is certainly of 


very great Importance. To teach this by 


Rules and Directions is the Buſineſs of 


| GrammaR, which, though the ſame * 


s 2s fo its general Princi- 
ples, mut adapt its peculiar Precepts to 
the Nature and Genius of the Tongue for 


zn all Language 


wohich they are intended. In a Word, | 
the Engliſh Language ought to be learnt 
by an Engliſh Grammar, Nach '@ one 


ve me leave to ſay) as is here pre- 
ſented to the Publict, auritten in an eaſy, 


familiar, and Tuſtruftive Method, and 
Free from the Embarraſſment of of the Latin 


Terms and Rules, which are juſtly re- 
Jected by the beſt of our modern Gramma- 
rians : Por thoſe Authors, who have at- 
Fempted to force our Language ( contrary 


to its Nature ) to the * and Rules = 


. 
{ 


F 
{ 


* 
© 
of ; 
. 

; 


1 ii 11 - 
of the Litin Grammar, have conſequet- 1 
ly deliver'd many uſeleſs Precepts concert= | 
ing Cafes, Genders, Declenfions, Teuſes, 


Moods, Conjugations, and a long Train of 


difficult Rules in the Latin Fa 4 which, 


 evhen applied to our Language, are 0s bet; 1 


Ter than a ridiculous Medley, ſerving ra- 


4 her to puzzle and confound, than to in- 
firudt the Engliſh Scholar 


The uf:fulngſs of Grammar #5 confe /id 
on all Hands, it beeng the Door {as it 


avere}) through which abe are admitted I 


to all other liberal Arts and Sciences: 


And if wehawe a Mind toproceed in a re- 


gular and natural Manner, "where ſhould . 
ewe begin our Studies but with the Gram- 


mar of our native Language ? This i 


ought to be taught Children. as ſoon as 
they have a Capacity for it, which is 


generally wery early; for "tis 4 Shame 


abe Soul be ignorant of our own Tongue : 
And yet, if an ingenuous Confeſſion were 


.to be madt, how many of us muſt ac- 


n. 


9 


| e „ 
Andie that we have never Pubic 


u, never learnt it but by Rote, know - 


nothing of its Genius, and can neither 
aurite nor ſpeak it with Propriety ! 
For vant of an early Acquaintance 
ewith Engliſh Grammar, -there are many 
Perſons, and thoſe of good natural 
Abilities, who not only expreſs themſelves 


ve improperly in commen Diſcourſe, 


but obo cannot ſo much as æurite a Let- 
ter of a moderate Length to à Friend or 
Correſpondent, without treſpaſſing a hun- 
ared times either againſt the Rules of Or- 
thography er Syntax. As to Ortho- 
graphy indeed (with Shame it may be 
Spoken) it is ſometimes not under ſtood, or 
Zoo much neglected, oy Men of Learning 
themſelyes ; and ſo is likewiſe the Uſe of 
Stops, Accents, and other grammatical 
Maris, which have been prudently in- 
vented to add Clearneſs and Order to Wri- 
ting, and which wwe ought to be taught 

and 2 4 to in our r early Tears. 4 
4 


[ v 


 _- this Deficiency is fo obſervable a- 
mongſi Men aubo hade been train d up in 


© the Schools for Bufineſs, and even for the 


learned Profeſſions, no Wonder it is ſo ge- 
neral amongſt the Fair Sex, of whoſe 


Education, as the Archbiſhop of Cambray 


too jufily complains, ſcarce the leaſt Care 
is taten. It is ſhameful, {/ays be) 
but too common, to meet with Wo- 
men of very good Senſe, who are not- 
withſtanding incapable of pronouncing 
their Words with any tolerable Grace; 

who either heſitate, or read with -a 
chanting Tone; whereas they ought 
to ſound their Words in a plain, natu- 
ral, ſmooth, and ſteady Voice: And 
theſe (though with Regret we mention 
it) are ſtill more deficient in that uſeful 
Branch of Knowledge, the Art of 

Spelling. This Ignorance, tis true, 
being almoſt univerſal in their Sex, 
does not ſeem to reflect a Diſhonour 
on the Ladies, nor muſt it be imputed 
= | ED 


; Occaſion for Reproac 


[ vi 1 
28 as 2 Crime. But is it not 
great Pity, however, that Parents or 
Governeſſes ſhould not uſe their earlieſt 
Endeavours to take away even the leaſt - 
hon this Account, 


6 * by teaching them betimes the Rudi- 


ments of their native Language? 
Now, 2s the Knowledge only of Eng= 
liſh Grammar would remove theſe juſt - 
Grounds of Complaint, and enable our 
Youth of both Sexes to ſpeak and write 
_ their own ge æuith Propriety ; 21 
bow ert a Time, and with how much 
Eaſe, might the Bufine/s be perform'd ? 
All has. is abſolutely neceſſary for them 
to know is comprehended in à little Con- 
Paſi; and aue baue the Vanity to ima- 
gine, that a due Attention to the Rules 
preſcribed in the ſubſequent Pages will 
Sufficiently anſwer the +58 th Ends 
| abvve-mentiond.— But before We en- 
ter. upon Grammar it/elf, it ſeems not 
Improper, 2 May f Introduction, to 


45 e 


L ä 
; tits Account a 8 
d. and of Enn 
ticular. 
Language, or Tongue, is a See 
| of Words made uſe of by any Nation or || 


le, to eme their Thoughts 6 


ane another. ' Of Languages Jome 
are Originals, 4 ewhence others are 
2 : And: the Relation | betaveen an 
Original Language, and thoſe aubich pro- 
ceed from it, being like een 4 
Motber- Parent and her Children, ſuch 
Originals are calPd Mother- Tongues. 


As tothe preciſe Number of theſe Mother- 


Tongues, the Learned are not agreed, 
1 eleven, and — | 

t the moſt confiderable among them are 
tbe — the Greek, * Latin, 
and the Gothic; tho" indeed forme Authors 
do not allow the Latin 'a Place _—_ . 
the Original Languages. 

The. Hebrew Tongue, or that fooken | 
hy the Hebrews, and wherein "Bob 
; "gs . 


ai 
Books of the o Teflament wo were ori ginal- 


h eoritten, is generally reckoned the moſt 


ancient in the World; at haſt the Jews 


very poſitively inſiſt on its being the pri- 
mitive Language, or that ſpoken by our 


| [i 5 firſt Parents. From hence ſprung ſeveral 


Dialects or Branches, viz. the Chaldee, 
the Syriac, the Arabic, the Samaritan, 
and the Ethiopic. The principal Pro- 
perties of theſe — Languages are, 


firſt, That tbeir Roots, or primitive 


Words, comſiſt generally of three, or at 
moſt but of four! 2 Leiters. Secondly, 


Theſe Letters are all Conſonants. Third- 


ly, Their Voauelt are nothing more than 
Points placed under the Conſonants. 
Fourthly, They di feinguiſo one Gender 


from another, not only in their Nouns but 


Verbs likewi/e, by different Terminations 


or Endings. And Laſtly, They are all 
æauritten and read from the Right Hand 
10 tbe Left ; whereas the Europeans 
8 Pk the * 2 # 


th 


* 3 ec 


| fix Þi | 
The next conſiderable Mother-Tongue 


is the Greek, or the Language ſpoken by 


the ancient Grecians, and till pre/ervea 
in the Works of their Authors; * as 
Plato, Ariſtotle, Xenophon, Homer, 
Heſiod, &c. Its principal Dialefs are 
the Attic, or ns ſpoken by the Atheni- 
ans; the Ionic, or that made uſe of in 


Ionia; the Doric, or that' ſpoken by the 


Dorians; and the Eolic, — uſed by 
the Folians, The Texture of this Lan- 
guage is as compound ar the Hebrew i- 


| ſimple, for which Reaſon it is more co-- 
poous than any other. 


The Latin comes next in ek aokich 
7s the Language firft ſpoken in Latium, 
and afterwards at Rome; and this is 


fell made uſe of in the Romiſh" Church, 


and amongft Men of Letters. It hay gi- 
ven Bi-th to jeveral of the moſt polite 


Languages now ſpoken in Europe, name> 


ly, the Italian, the French, the Spaniſh, 


le 1 2 no ſmall Part of the 


En Zliſh | 


"TIL 
© Engliſh.” 7 be Latin is a f 
vous, robuſt Language, perfectly oak 
ble to the Character of the ancient Ro- 
mans. 
4 Aſier the Latin, the Pay confoderable 
Mother-Tongue zs the Gothic, or that 
Molen by the Goths, an ancient People, 
origi inhabiting that Part of Swe- 


den call Gothland; whence they © 


Jpread themſelves over Greece, Dalma- 
tia, Bulgaria, Italy, Spain, and ot ber 
Countries. From the Gothic proceeded 


= two great Branches, viz. the Teutonic, 


or ancient Language of Germany, and 
that ſpoken in Saxony; and from theſe all 
the Northern Tongues, as /o many 
_ Grand-children, had their Being 

, the Swediſh, Daniſh, * xx. 
gian, High and Low Dutch, Scots or 

- Pune agagt and the Bulk of the Engliſh 


age. 


To theſe may haaidid e confode- 


| been —— Viz. The Scla- 
vonic, 


[i I 
vonie, or Languag e of the Sclavi, an 
ancient People of Scythia Europza, who 
ravaged Greece, eſtabliſhed the Aug 
am f Poland, and at laſt fatthed in II- 
tyricum, Part of which now bears the 


| Name of. Sclavonia. This Language is 


rot only of great Antiquity, but — 
| the moſt a in the World, the 


Arabic excepted; having foread itſelf, 


in varieus Diale#s, ever the Eaſt and 
Aorth- Eaft Parts of Europe, S. 
Poland, Hungary, &c. 

The old Braith or Welch, kak 


Iriſh ſavhich is alſo ſpoken by the High- 


land-Scots) are reckon'd amg 
Mother-Tongues; But they have littis 
or nothing in them auort hy Ob ſarvatiun. 
— Having * dme with Langra- 
ges in general, let 1 proceed to —_— 
the Engliſh in 
The Language —— polen in aur 


and aua, the Gaulic, or ald French; 


_ but Julius Cæſar having invaded Britain 


7 the 


TED 

before "the Incarnation of our 
Bleed Saviour, and the Country being 
made a Roman Province under the Reign 
of the Emperor Claudius, the Latin 
Tongue, wwhich the Romans then ſpoke, 
was introduced and mixed with the Bri- 
tiſh, though the latter was never totally 
 fuppreſs'd. The Roman Legions * 
- afterwards call home, the Scots and 
Picts rook the Opportunity to attack and 
harraſs the Northern Parts of England; 
whereupon King Vortigern, about the 
Tear 440, call the Saxons 16 his Aſ- 


their Neighbours, under the Condut? of 
Hengiſt — Horſa. Theſe having ſub- 
dued the Picts and Scots, were rewarded 
for their Serwices, firſt with the Ne of 
Thanet, and afterwards with the whole 

County of Kent, which they governed . 
about three hundred and fifty Years : But 

growing powerful, and not being content- 
5 6 with their Allotment , they gradually 


flittance,.avho-came over with ſeveral of 


— EG e | 


diſpoſſeſs'd the Inhabitants of all the 
Country on this Side the Severn, and di- 
evided it among themjelves into ſeven 


Kingdoms, calFd the daxon Heptarchy. 


Thus the Britiſh Tongue was in a great 
Mea ſure de ſtroy d, and the Saxon intro- 


duced in its ftead ; though ſome fe ew Bri- | 


tons retiredower the Mountains of Wales, 
and preſerved themſelves and their Lan- 
guage from the general Calamity. 

In ſhe Beginning of the ninth Century 


the Danes invaded England, and ha- YN 


; ing, after ſeveral repulſes, got Foot ing 


in the Northern and Eaſtern Parts, their 
Poaver gradually increaſed, and they bo- 
came ſole Maſters of it in about taus hun- 


dred Years, By this means the ancient 
_ Britiſh obtair'd a Tincture of the Daniſh 
Language : But their Gowernment, being 
of no long Continuance, did not make ſo 


8 great an Alteration in the Anglo-Saxon 


as the next Newolution, when the whole 


Laxd was ſubdued by William the Con- 
| | * ueror, 


” 
% 
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— Duke of Normandy in France; 
For the Normans, as a Monument of their 
Conqueſt, endeawvourd to make their 
Language as generally receid d as their . 
- Commands, and thereby render'd the Lan- 
: 7 . of Great-Britain 4 per ſect Med. 


* 

The Engliſh Tongue, ws eighteen 
hundred Years ago was the pure ri: iſn 
or Welch, ix now a mixture of a li- 
tie Britiſh, @ great deal of Latin, a 
Jet far greater Part of Anglo-Saxon 


2nd Teutonic, a mall Tindture of Da- 


niſh, aud abundance of Norman French. 
i is alſo to be objeryy'd, that fince thoſe 
ancient Times the Engliſh Tongue has 
received great Improvements from the 
Greek, Latin, madern French, Italian, 
Dutch, and in Jome Particulars from 
te Hebrew, Arabic, and other an ee 
| 8 | 


* 
But : 
py . 


But though the Engliſh Tongue is a 
Mixture or Compound of ſuch heters> 
geneous Ingredients, yet, as only the wa- 
Guable Paris of other Languages have 
| been ſelected and incorporated with it, 
abe may properly look upon it as the. 
Quinteſſence of various Tongues, 
and ſuperior to any of the modern ones 


in point of Strength, Copiouſneſs, and | 


Harmony. In fine, though it be not 


Jo ſacred as the Hebrew, yet it is mt _ 


fo contrafted; and though it be not ſo 
. copious as the Arabic, yet it is not /o ir- 


regular; neither is it ſo barbarous as the | 


_ Iriſh, / inharmonious as the Welch, 
fo uncouth as the Dutch, nor /o effe- 
minate as the French: On the ober 
hand, it is as fluent as the Latin, as 
courteous as the Spaniſh, as Court-like 
as the French, and as amorous as the 
Italian z/elf; abounding with all the 
| Flaxwers of Rhetoric, and enrich'd with 
TT 


8 . 
3 N 
e 


rm 7 - 1 
all the Graces that any other Lan- 
guage can palſibiy boaſt of —We. now 
proceed to our defign'd Attempt, Viz. to 
compoſe a ſhort, plain, and rational 
 Engljþ Grammar. 
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GRAMMAR 


OF THE, 
ENGLISH TONGUE. 


Of Gram MAR and its PaR TS. 


| ſpeaking. and writing with -Propriety. 


3 * 


| pA is Gz T- 
A. Grammar is the Art of 


Or it may be defin'd. more accu- 
rately, but leſs intelligibly, to be 


I rt 5 pee ng the Relation of 
25 Wards _ 


+] 
Wards i in Confirufion, with due Nꝛantity 5 
in Speaking; and Spelling in Writing, ar- 

f cording to 0 2 Cuſtom of oy Whoſe Law- 7 
guage we learn. | 


Grammar in general does teach 
The proper Uſe of ev'ry Speech; 
"Hobs we our Thoughts with Juice 
may 8 
Buy Sounds and charagtr, convey. 


2 Into how many Paris is Gram- 
mar divided ? | 

A. Into four; the firſt of which 
treats of Letters, the ſecond of Sylla- 
Rles, the third of Words, and the fourth 
of Sentences, | 

| From whence i Is the Term Gram- 
mar derived? 

A. From the Greet Word WL 
a Letter ; for Letters ate evidently the 
Foutidariont of the Whole. „ 


PART 
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PART I. 
Of LeTTERS, 
Cnavy. I. H 
Tei, Defnilion N umber, and Diwih n 
2 HA Ni Hr af 


| . A Markor Sign where- 
by v we — ſome imple Sound of the 
Voice. 
2. How many Letters are there? 


A. Letters to which we Sounds affix, 


Ja th“ _ Tongue are Tren- 
-c. 

2 Which are they? A ITES; 

A. a, b, c, d, er f. g. h. i, þ K, 
1. m, n, o, p. q. 7, f, or s, t, u, Vs 

W, 15 Ys 2 | 7 _ 

But is there not a larger Sort? 
* Yes; which are chiefly made 
uſe of at the Beginning of Sentences, _ 


AS -. + ma 


N > 9 aon mmm 
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„ 
. How are theſe twenty. ſix Let- 
ters ſounded ? 4 
A. That 1s beſt learnt by bends 
them pronounced; but their Sounds 
are generally expreſs'd in the follow- 
ing Manner: =, 
„ b, , d, a, „ ig; bh 
a, bee, cee, die, e, /, jee, or gee, aiiſb, 
JJ bt Dc Gf 
7, ja, ka, el, em, en, o, Pte, bu, ar, 
— . . 
e/5, tee, gu, ve, double yu, ths, aui, Zed. 


2. How are Letters divided? 
A. Into Voauels and Conſonanti. 


Trad. 


— — A Te Gar 


* 8 ä . 


Cner. II. -1 __ 
07 the Vowzrs. : : 


2 HA T i is a Vows 70 
A. A Letter that — 
a Ars and diſtin& Sound - e 
2. How many are there? 4 
A. Five; namely, a, e, 7, wy E 
To Which may be added y and wv, 
. which are ſometimes Yowe/s and fomE- 
times Conſonants, as will be ſhewn + 
when we come to ſpeak of thoſe Let- | 
ters in particular. 
- 9. How many „ have each of 
theſe five Vowels? : 
A. Each of — has two diſtin 
Sounds, a bort and a long one. They 
have a fore Sound (for inſtance) in 
the Words, mad, met, bit, rob, tun; 
but they become long by adding e at 
the End, as, _ mete, _ tobe, 
1 $ ow". th 95 014d HA 
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When ha ce Vonel a be 


ſounded ſhort ? 


A. In all Words of one Syllable 
which end with a ſingle Conſonant; 


_ as, flat, mad, ſad, &c. Alſo when two 


of the ſame Conſonants meet together; 


| as, flatter, maiter, ſadder, &C. And 


when a ſingle Conſonant in the Mid- 


dle of a Word ſounds double; as the 


# does in banifo, the g in dragon, and 


er { in value. 


2. When is a to be founded long? 
A. in Words of one Syllable end- 
ing with e; as bare, late, pace, tame, 
Kc. And generally when it ends a 


Syllable in Words that have two or 
more : ; as Ta- ble, Vexa- tion, 


&c. 
2. Has a no other Sound beſides 


theſe two? 


A. Ves; it has a broad Sound, like 


au, before ia, 45 Al, and /t; as in the 


Words, 


ſcares heard at all. Secondly; Its 


{ ö 5 


8171 | 
Words, Bald, feald, call, fall, tall, 


wall, malt, ſalt; for theſe are pro- 


nounced bawld, ſeanld, &c. It has the 
ſame Sound when it falls between the 


1 Letters w- and 7; as in war, evarden, 3 | 
warn, &c, Alſo in waters wrath, 
and ſome others. 


2, Is there no Exception to this 
Nals. 

A. Ves; when the Il is parted in 
the Middle of a Word, the firſt of 
them ending a Syllable, and the ſe- 


cond beginning another, @ is pro- 


nounced ſhort; as in aue HE 
tal-low. 


9D. What othet Rennes have you 


relating to the Letter a? 


A. Firſt, That we have no Words 


in Exgliſb that end in this Vowel, ex- 


cept proper Names, and ſome few of 


one Syllable in ea; as flea, fea, ſea, 


tea, & c. wherein the Sound of 4 = | 


Sound 


Sound is loſt in ſeveral Words of two 
or more Syllables; as in Pharaoh, 
Parliament, Diamond, &c. which are 
pronounced Pharo, Parliment, Dimond. 
Thirdly, It ſometimes aſſumes the 
Sound of o ſhort, as in vat, (den 
—_— e Sc. 532 


| E. | 
9. When — the Vowel e be 
: * on „ 
A. In all Words or Syllables 3 
ing with one or more Conſonants; as 
bed, fret, men, left, held; well, elm, 
help, melt, hemp, lent, kept, herb, herd, 
Jerk, term, fern, Pert, Heſb, Agſe, reſts 
Ec. So it is ſhort. in fe/how, wedding, 
and all Words where two of the ſame 
Conſonants come together. | 
2. When muſt e — ſounded long? | 
A. When two 2's are ſounded in one 
Sy!llable, with a Conſonant between 


n the. firſt es in long, andt the lat 
| of 


ter loſes its Sound; or rather, the 
Syllable is pronounced as if the laſt : 
and the Conſonantchanged Places, and 


nounced Creet ; Sphere, a Globe, as if 
holds good not only in Words of one 


 —The Words there, Were, avbere, 
ought to be pronounced in the ſame 
Manner; and not are, ware, W 
as they are commonly ſounded. 


few Exceptions; for it is pronounced 


with a ſingle e to diſtinguiſh it from 


* * 


the two Vowels ſtood together: Thus 
Crete, the Name of an Iſland, is pro- 


it were wrote Bpbeer, c. And this 


Syllable, but of two or more; as we 
ſee in auſtere, obſcene, ſuperſede, c. 


0 * * N * S , ” - 4 
45 0: oY >; | N we . , 
r * 
. — 


Q. Does e always loſe its Sound at 
the End of a Word? 

A. E generally does, as in 3 
love, plate, &c. but there are ſome 


in the Words he, Se, me, We, be, ye, 
and the Article he, which is wrote 


the perſonal Name thee « In ze 75 
2 


1 10 1]. 
' the, attends it is not ſounded ſo 
ſtrongly as in the other Inſtances. The 
final e is alſo ſounded diſtinctly in 
Words derived from the Greel and 
Latin ; as in Pha be, Fenelb. pe, 1 
me, Simi-le, &c, 

2. Of what uſe is the filent ? 
A. Though it is not heard itſelf, 
it ſerves often to lengthen the fore- 
going Vowel, and gives a ſoft Sound 


diately after them. Thus ois ſhort 
in the Word not, but long in note, the 


the Pronunciation: 80 alſo c, g, and 
tb, which have a hard Sound in lac, 
rag, breath, acquire a ſoft one by the 
Addition of this filent Vowel ; as /ace, 
WT rage, breathe, It has the ſame Ef- 
_ fect in the Middle of Wards, whether 
my expreſs'd, as in advancement, encou- 
my ragement, &c. or underſtood, as in 
| x | | — 


to c, g. and 1b, when placed imme- 


final e occafioning that Difference in 


final? 


[11] 


Judgment, acknowledgment, fe inftead- = 


of judgement, acknowledgement. 
2. Is e never lent but when i it is 


A. Yes; it is filent, or at leaſt very 
obſcure, in the laſt Syllable of many 
Words ending in en, where the Ac- 
cent or Streſs of the Voice in Pro- 
nunciation is laid upon the foregoing 


Syllable; as in /ewen, heaven, bounden, 
beaten, darken, &c. for theſe are pro- 
nounced as if they were wrote /eu'n; 


heav'n, &c. and accordingly in Verſe 


they are frequently us'd as Words of | 
one Syllable. 


2 Bur though a fingle „ is feldom 


: ſounded long at the End of a Word, 


is not that Sound often nn by 
ſome other Letters OF 


A. Yes, it is expreſs'd ſeveral Ways, 


viz. by y, ey, ce, and ea; as in folly, 


money, tree, flea: But amongſt 3 
. 800 | 


288 
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By 


good * will eaſily n three | 


different Sounds. | 
I; 


_ How many Sounds has the 


Vowel z? 


A. Beſides its ſhort and long Sound 
in common with other Vowels, it ſome- 
times has that of 2 ſhort, of ee, and | 


of y Conſonant. 
2. When has it a long Sound | ? 


A. It is long, according to the ge- 


dern Rule, when ſilent e concludes 
= Syllable ; as in heide, ride, wine, 
Alſo before gb, ght, gn, ld, mb, 


_ ad, when they are found in the 


fame Syllable; as in high, fight, fign, 

child, climb, kind: But build, guild, 
and /imb are to be excepted. 

2. When is 7 to be ſounded mort? 

A. In all Words of one Syllable 
ending with a ſingle Conſonant, as bid, 


hid, pin, rib, wit, and in ſome that 


end wich wo, as fiſt, gilt, hilt, mill, 


,. ca . 4 - Dd 


mint, 


1 13] 


mist, &c, But pint is pronounced | 
long, and perhaps ſome others. —This | 
Vowel is alſo ſhort when two of the | 


ſame Conſonants meet together in the 
Middle of a Word; as in ue giddy, 
evitty, . | 

* When is it ſounded like 2 ſhort ? 

A. It often | aſſumes that Sound 
When immediately follows it; as in 
bird, dirt, fin, ſhirt, fir, which are 


pronounced Burd, durt, &c, But in 


all Words beginning with irr, the 1 
retains its proper Sound; as in fre- 


werent, irrvcigions, irreſolute, erritates |} 
&c,—There are ſome other Excep- ©} 


tjons to this Rule, as the Word firrahs 
where the i is ſounded like à ſhort, 
Jarrah; and Hirtree, virtue, irkſame, 
Kc. where it is pronounced like 
Jhort, fer-tree, wertue, erkſame, &C. 

2, When bas the ſound of ce? 

A. In ſome-few- Words, as machint s 


ararine, 99%) nr, and hire. 


- . When 


4 

2. When is i ſounded e Con- 
Want? | 
. © A; It bus this Sound, or one very 
like it, when it comes in the Middle 
of a Word before er or on, or between 
and a Vowel; as collier (coll. ver), 
million, (mill-yon), cleftinl (celeſtya), 
&c. And ſo it is ſounded in Spantard, 
Billiard, poniard, and Words that end 

in the fame Manner. 

. Does 7 ever loſe its Sound ? 
A. Yes, frequently; as in bufine/+, 
5 veniſon, &c. Which are pro- 

nounced bizneſi, faſhon, wenzon, &c. | 
And its Sound is very obſcore, if not 
quite loſt, in devil, evil, Ep. * ft 
ſome others. 
2. Have you any Thing farther: to 
add relating to the Vowel ? 
A. Yes; it is worth obſerving that 

no Engifs Word ever ends in 7; but 
chr e is added to it, as bufie, eru- | 
590; &c. or y is made uſth of in its 
4 | TOCm, |: 


wa, Mt SIS. ee 9. A. oh 


[453 


_ anos.” (which is now the common 


Way). and the Words wrote 325. 
crucify, &c. 


. How 2 dilinet Sounds hath 


the Towel of 

A. A tug and 2 Hort one, as all 

other Vowels have; beſides which, it 
Y omg founds like , au, i, 00, and s Þ} 


9. When is o founded long? 
A. When it ends a Word, as in go. 
ſo, &c. or when it comes before . 


ia, it, I, and ugh, as in roll, gold, 
BY bolt, bolfter, e. &c. It is alſo lang 


in many Words when it precedes r- 


_ follow'd by a Conſonant, as in por?, - | 
ſword, &c. and ſometimes before f 


and au, as in po, hoft, blow, crow, &c. 
To theſe we may add all Words of 


one Syllable ending-with a ſilent e, as 
 bepe, tone, &c. except dove, love, gone, 


and ſome few others. This Vowel is 


| alſo long when it ends a Syllable, as 


B2 ; in 


1 


nnn ſn 8 8 ; 
5-4 . 
3 
* 


3 [ 16 1 
io thin, 0.5 &c. except where the 
following Conſonant is ſounded dou- 
ble, as in body. codicile, cc. 

2. When is it ſounded ſhort? | 

A. In all Monoſyllables (that is, 


Words of one Syllable) ending with a 


Iingle Conſonant, as dog, hop, hot, 
top, &. Alſo when two * the ſame 
Conſonants meet together in the Mid- 
dle of a Word, as in hotter, robber, 
ſorrow, &c. | . 

9, When is o ſounded like au? 

A. In ſome few Words, as broth, 
cloth, froft, &c, which we pronounce 
' Grauth, clauth, frauſt. 

- When has it the Sound of i? 1 
t ſounds like 1 Mort in the 
Word women. 1 

9, When is it pronounced like s? 

A. In the Words Rome, tomb, 
ewomb, move, prove, and ſome others. 


. When has it the Sound of "4 
ſhort u? | 
5 Before = 


AF 
A. Before , as in colour, colony, xc - 
before m, as in ſome, come, kingdoms 
fathom, t random, &c. except common. 
commerce, and ſeveral others. It has 
the ſame Sound in ſome Words before 
LD” z and v, as in /on, done, conduit, howes 
aue, dove; allo when ic comes be- 
teen w and r, as in world, worſbips 
worth, & c. and frequently when it 
precedes th, as in brother, mother, no- 
1] thing. In apron, inwviron, iron, citron, 
3 \/afron, it ſounds like before 7 1 as 
= apuru, inviurn, iura, c. 3 
Q. Does o never loſe its Sound? 
; A. It is often ſounded very ob- 
ſcurely, if not loſt, before = at the 
End of a Word; a4 in d, mutton, 1 
. . 1 5 | 1 


U. 

4 How many diſtine Sounds has 
the Vowel ? 

= EL e a Dos one, and a hore 


sf = 
a * 


| 7 18 21 1 
2. When muſt it be ſounded ſhort? 

A. In all Monoſyllables e 
with a Conſonant, as dull, gun, reß, c. 
or when it comes before two Confo- 
nants in the middle of a Word, as in 
butter, curtain, &. or a fingle Conſo- 
nant that is pronounced double, as in 


9. When muſt it be founded Jong? 

A. In all Monoſyllables ending with 
Ment e, as duke, muſe, tines except 
fome' few where two Conſonants fol- 
low the 2, as enrſe, judge, & e. Tt is 
alſo generally long when it ends a Syl- 
lable, as in curious, Aubiful, & c. 
In Words of more than one Syllable, 
ending with filent e, eſpecially thoſe 
in ure, the à is ſometimes long and 
ſometimes ſhort, as the young Scholar 
will learn by Obſervation; Phus it is 
lon 
Mort in picture; ftripture, wtnture, and 
whereyer the Streſs of the Voice is lai 


on 


; 1 


in mature, obſcure, feeart'; but ; 


1 07 Dort Vowzis, proper and 


tuo 
on the foregoing Syllable. 
2. Has 2 ee, er Sound | 
than theſe 3: -- 
A. Ves, it Gmatimen: foonds like 6 
mort, as in Bury, which we pronounce 
berry; and ſometimes: Wee. 6: ſhort, a => 
in % ( bizzy ), K. 
hays: . never aue loſe its 
Sound a f 
A, Ves, generally 1 it comes 
after g. and is followed by another 
Vowel ; as in guard, gueſs, guilt, &c. 
and ſometimes after 97 as in ig 1 
* — be. ; i 


* 1 r „ — 
ooh MES 4. MC. s UL + * NS $4 


Cnae. Mi. of aria 


A improper. | 
7 HAT. do ou call two 


Vowels join d d rogerher in 


one Syllable? 
A. * are uſually. calld Digh- 
B 4 thongs, : 


A 


ehong?, a Word derived tom the Greek; £1 
but we think it much more natural in 
an Ergli Grammar to call them 
Double Vowel, which Amounts to the 
| ſame Thing. 
2 How: many are there in the 
Engr Tongue? _ 
A. Six proper, and ten jnrpnoper 0 ones. 
Thoſe are call'd proper, where a mix d 
Sound of both Vowels is heard in pro- 
nouncing them; and improper, where | 
ny one Vowel is ſounded: 
- 2, Which are the proper ones? 
A. The fix following; az, au, _ 
ei, oo, ou; of which theſe Words are 
Examples, maid, fraud, ſeed, toil, fool, 
houſe. But it is to be obſerved, that 
ai, au, oi, and on at the End of a Word | 
are changed into ay, aw, oy, and od; 
as day, /aww, boy, cow : Theſe laſt are 
alſo frequently uſed in the Middle of 
Words, and ſometimes at the 2 "al 
eing. Tou and thou are the only Ex- 
65 ceptions 


ory 
© 
* 


„ . 21 1 
eeptions to this Ob + BE r 
. And do: theſe ſix always retain . 
their mix d and Sonden 
A. Not always ; for ai ĩs ſometimes F 
ſounded like e or i ſhort, as in captain, 


chaplain, fountain, <wainſeot, Nc. 80 


4 is pronqunced like @ ſhort. in auzt; 


oo is ſounded like « ſhort in #/00d and 
flood, and like o long in door and floor, : 
On and ow are changed to o long in 

ſoul, ſnow, blow ; to o ſhort in cough, 
to « ſhort in couple, trouble, rough ; and. 

to o in could, quould, Gould, &C. - » | 
2. Which . n do you 


call 2771 roper? 5 * n 
A. Theſe ten; 4 ea, co, en, & ie, 


cba, oe, uc and ai: vir goo ga, 7 


added the Latin ae. | 

2. What is the Sound Akai: 

A. It ſounds like along, as in — 

and like @ ſhort; nen * is 
very ſeldom met with. 7% 207 

+5 fa — wiv 


A. 


_ Ja}. « 
A. Like'@ long, as in $likg 
_ a ſhort, as in Heart; like e ſhort as in 

head ; and like e long, as in far. 
2. How many Sounds has e? 
A. It ſounds like e + ſhort in jeopardy, 

knpards &c. like e long, as in peaple 3 
and like o ſhort, as in George. „ 

QB. How is en pronounced? 
A. "Eu or o bas the Sound 1 
long, as in eunuch, ftud, peu, ec. 

2. How many Sounds has er? 

A. Ei or ey ſounds like az, or a 
— in eight, feign, weight, obey, 
_ they, ' ic and TT eee 
—_ money, &c. _ 

D. How many Lande has ie 5. 
K That of „ ſhort in friend, and 
of e long in feld, fiend, &c. It is 
ſometimes uſed for y at che End * 
8 bs 44; 4 $5 
| be i p 1 hs; 
A. Generally” like a long. as in 
oak, 1 r ee 2 


1244 


231 


in broad, groat, . In goal, or gaols 
a Priſon, it ſounds like az, — bs N. 
ter written jail. oy 


2. How many Sounds bas PTY | 
A. It founds like „ in 
Phate, and in all Words derived from 
other Languages: But it has che ound 
of o in the Engiiſß Words dee, Foe, 42 
toe, vue ; and of o in e. 
| How is #2 1 75 
Blue an true, pony &c. but — * 
follows g, it ſerves only to harden 
that Letter, and le n the' fore- 
going Vowel, as in dialogue, p 
rogue, &c. In ſome few 88 
ee and gel, it 16 ſounded © — 
ſhore e 10 
WL | How eren her us? 158 
_ Three; namely, that of 
in guides (nnd ſo uy in buy chat of 
| — 4 — cot / bd 


Fruit. In * languifſh, &. * 


= 


Vowels 


_- 


[24] 


 Vowels ſcem to be 1 | 

D. What have you to obſerve. cons 
cerning ac? 

A. This double Vowel belongs to : 
the Latins, and we {till retain it in 
ſome of their proper Names, as C. 
Jar, &c. but in- moſt of our Words 
detiv'd from that Language, we ex- 
preſs it by fingle e, both in Writing, 
and Pronunciation. The ſame may 
be ſaid of a in all Words of foreign 
: Extraction. „ 

2. Do no more than two Venele 
ever meet together in one Sy llable? 
„A. Ves, ſometimes three; 3 As uai, 
in acquaint ; uee-in quem; uot, in quoit; 
eat in Baus {ſounded be ), and in Seaut y 
(pronounced baty) ; cou, in righteous 3 
ien in lieu, and iew in wiew, both 
founded like = long. We have even 
_ ſome entire Words made up of three 
Vowels, without one Conſonant; 3 as 
TM — eye, owe A ; GE : 2 I. 


« "+. 5 * + 
. * 
— 5 
® 


—_— 
C1 
$A 8 
* 


bd 
7 — 
qt. 
# 44 


„ 
« * 


to be learnt by n and Ge. 
tion. 


C 


3 


TRA. 
we Have you any thing farther t to 


add upon this Head ? © 


A. I would remark upon the Whole | 


that theſe Rules muſt not be thought 
do comprehend all the mix g Sounds of 
the Vowels in the Engiis Tongue, 
which are ſo different in different 


Words, that a great deal moſt be lefe 


ene 


„ nnn, 
_ Of the CONSONANTS. 


2. HAT is a CongonanT ?- 


A. A Letter which can- 


1 not be diſtinctly pronounced without 


a Vowel, either before or after it— 
This will appear to any one who en- 
deavours to utter only the Name of a 


Conſonant ; for ſuppoſe it to be a, he 
1 cannot mention it by itſelf, but putting 


E 0 


{25 J 
baden be calls ic en; if it * 4, he 
finds the ſame Difficulty, but adding 
t: to it he pronounces it fe. | 

2. How many Conſonants have we 
in the ER Tongue? 
1 —— 3, c. 4 , 

25 B, J. l, I. m, u, p, g. rs f, ts, 
x, K to which muſt be added au, and 
. which are ſometimes Conſonants and 
ſometimes Vowelss. 
2. Are the Conſonants reckon'd al 
vf -one Kd? | 
A. No; they are any divided 
into Half-Vowels or Liguids, as J, n, 
nu, r, which have a Kind of imperfect 
Sound of themſelves; and Mutes, as 
5, d, and the reſt, which are quite ſi- 
lent without the Help of a Vowel. — 

But Grammarians are not in 

their Diviſion of the Conſonants, nor 

is it worth the young Scholar's while 
to puzzle himſelf muck about it. 
* Her the Conſonants any great 


* a 1 . * 8 * n 3% i. PS W 2 P 
I >o 577 FS 2 4 7 E * . - II 6 0 4 2 b 
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bez]. 


Variety or-Difficulty in their i ? 


A. Many of them have not; but 
E ſhall wh Eg By of ogeh: #5 they 
B. 


2 What have n 0 concen- 


ing 62 
A. This als never chat ges ies 
Sound, but loſes 1t entirely 


in debt, arhtor, lamb, dumb, thumb. 
It alſo loſes its Sound at the _ 
—_ of the Word rages 441.4 


| 2 How many Sounds has the Lot- 
Phe... 


A. Its proper Sound i is * one 


like &, but it has alſo a %% one like bd 


©, When is it founded hard? 

A. Before a, o, u, 1. and e as in 

cat, corn, cup, cloth, crane. © 

2. W has 1 it a ſoft Sound OW 
A. 3 


< t, 
and after m in the ſame Syllable; as 


. 
— — ͤ—U— tl. nr * 


[#8 1 
Mi Before e, i, and y; as in cellar, 
eity, cyder : Alſo before an Apoftrophe 
(*), which is ſometimes uſed to de- 
note the Abſence of an e, as in plac'd 74 
for placed. Ci in the Middle of a 
Word, when another Vowel follows, | 
ſometimes ſounds like , as in mufs. | 
ctan, ſocial, &c. 
2. ls there no Exception to this 
Rule? : 
A. Yes; in fome foreign Words c 
retains its hard Sound, though e fol- 
lows it; as in Aceldama, Cenchrea, & o. 
| - When does c loſe its Sound ? 
K: When it comes before &, as in 
| back, ſack; and generally between S 
and the Vowel e or i, as in Scene, 
feemt, ſcience, Sciſjars ; ; but it keeps its 
hard Sound in /cepric, /celeton, &c. It 
is alſo ſilent in veraias, nn. in- | 


. 0 


[29] 

2. What is to be obſerv'd con- 
cerning 4? W eee aii4 Sir ts 

A. Very little ; exceptthat it ſounds 
obſcurely before g, as in judge, and 
after » at the End of a Word, as in 
huſband, bat- band, &c. It ſeems to be 
quite loſt in a. "Rs | 


2. What Sound has the Letter f? 
A. An attentive, Ear will diſcern 

two Sounds; moſt commonly that of 
ph in Philip, but ſometimes another 
more inclining to that of v, as we 
frequently pronounce the Particle 7. 


ter g? 5 _— 
A. Two; a hard one, and a of 


one. 
_ "E—- . When 


„ 
9. When is it ſounded hard! ? 
. Before a, o, a, I, and r; as in 


> garden, gold, gun, glove, grove: And 
always at the End of a Word, as bay, 


* 
"i 2. Yikes bos i a fot Sound? | 
| Fa ron before e, i, y. as in 
le, 0 But it retains 
2 105 3 theſe Vowels 
in moſt proper Names and foreign 
Words, as in Geth/emane, Gilboa, Gil- 
bert, except George » Geoffry, Egypt. 
ow following Words, rk, ge 
gecſe, gelding, » giz- 
ara, Ne : 
pronounced hard beſore e and 7, 5 
alſo Exceptions from this Rule. 
When does g loſe its Sound? 
A. When it immediately comes be- 
fore = or » in the ſame Syllable; as 
in gnaw, fign, phlegm, which ; are pre 
nounoed naw, fine, phiem. | 


* 


[BJ 5 
2. When two gg's Dome together, 
1 W 

A. Both hard, whatſoever Vowel 
follows them, as in H ger, brag _ 
ging, &C. n e exag- 
prone” * io : | 


9, What eve 7on to ar concern 
ing this Letter? | 
A. Some Grammarians make it a 
mere Breathing, and-will not allow it 
to be a real Letter; but there is moſt 
Reaſon to follow thoſe Who 1 * 
among the Conſonants. | 
2. When is þ pronounced? 5 
C Generally at the Beginning of a 
Word, „ always; for it is not 
ſounded in heir, hour, honour, honefly, 
and feveral others, which will be beſt 
learnt by Practice and Obſervation. 


| Tr always loſes its Sound at the End of | 


a Word after a Vowel, as in Jehowah, 
Matlab, &c. and when it follows 7, 
| . N - As 


( 32 ] 
as in rheum, rhetorick, ce. 
2. Does not + often follow and 


| mix itſelf with other Conſonants ? 


A. Yes; beſides rb, (of which we 
need ſay nothing farther) we often 
meet with ch, gb, ph, fo, th, and wh; 
wherein we find Variety of Sounds, 
2. What is the Sound of <<? 
A. Its proper Erg/i/þ Sound is like 
t, as in chalk, chair, church, which 
are pronounced talk, iſbair, tſpuri/> : 
Bat in moſt foreign Words it is ſound- 
ed hard like k; as in chaos, charater, 
chymift, Archimedes, &c. Except Che- 
rubim, Rachel, Tychicus, where it is 
foft ; and drachm, ſchiſm, &c. where 
it is not pronounced at all. In Words 
that are made Engliſb, beginning with 
' arch, if a Conſonant follow, the ch 

has its Eagliſh Sound; as in archbiſbop, 


a archduke, &c. but if it be followed by 


a Vowel, the Pronunciation is not fo 
well determined; as in archangel, 
| | = i: chited, 


1361 . 
| archite3, &c. which ſome People pro- 

nounce ſoft, though Caſtom at preſent 
ſeems to be in favour of the hard 
Sound, that is, arkite#, arkangel, &c. 
2. Has ch no other Sound than 

thoſe you have mention'd ? 
A. Yes; in Words derived Sow 


the French it is founded like , as in 


chaiſe, chewalier, machine, &C. 

2. How is gs ſounded? 

A. At the Beginning of a Word it 
| ſounds like hard g, as in gh; at the 

End of ſome Words it ſounds like 5. 
as in cough, trough, tough, rough, enough, 
hough, laugh ; at the End of others it 
is quite loſt, as in &igh, nigh, thigh, 
through, though; and it is often filent 
in che Middle of a Word, only leng- 


thening the foregoing Vowel, a; 


light, bright, night Fight, taught, 

thought, &c. + Yo 
DO How is pb pronounced? 

. Juſt like hs whether it drin ' 


C 3 


1 41 
or end z Syllable. Except Phubifi 1 
| (izzic), where the Sound of i it 1s en- 
tirely loſt, 

2. What is to be obſerved of h 

A. Its Sound is the ſame as the 
Engliſh ch, not pronouncing the 7 be- 
fore it: Or it ſounds like cõ in charje, 
and other French Words, as has been 
obſerv'd already. 1 

2, What Sounds has TY | 

A. It has two Sounds; one loft, . 
tomething like the Letter 4, as in 
 thau, thee, this; that, thoſs, &c. and the 
other ſtrong, approaching nearer to 
the Letter c, as in thin, thick, think, p 
tbrius, throw, &c. 

* Does 3 never loſe its Sound | 
aſter the 

A. Ves, it is quite loſt in thaw 
proper Names, E/ber, Aundom, Tho=- 


m4, and Dorothy, 
Q. How is wh pronounced ? 


"WF: TP tho an is vun ge. | 
5 


c 
| | "0 35 3 


' 8 fore the , the & is pronounced hefore 


the Sound; for when, qubere, white, 


ſwiftly pronounced. It is obſervable 
that the au 2 occurs but! in Worde 


: that are a Engliſh. 


1. 
* He many Sounds hasj7 5 
A. Only one, which it always re- 
tains; namely the Toft Sound of g in 
ginger. It always begins a Word or 
a Syllable, andis follow'd by a Vowel, - 


as n ch Jilt, 79. injure. 


K. 8 
2. Has 4 any Variety in its 
Sound 7 | | 
A. None at all, except that it 
ſounds ſomething like 5 (if it be nat 
wholly loſt) wh. it comes before x 
: y . + 2268 5 at 


4 2 - 
8 1 +45 | „ 


the <v, as will appear by _—_— te 
are much like Hosen, hooere, booite, 


161 
at the Beginning of a Word, as in 
knave, kneel, knife, &c, 

9. Ts there any thing more worth 
obſerving in reſpect co this Letter) 

A. You may take Notice, that it 
frequently occurs after c at the End of 
a Word, as in lock, mock, ſtock, &c. 
where one of the Letters ſeems to be 
ſuperfluous, for either the c or the & 
might be omitted, and the Sognd þ 
would remain the ſame; but in the 
Middle of a Word they have. both 
their Uſe. And hence it is, that 
though 4 is ſtill retained at the End of 
Words of Engliſb Extraction, it is now 
grown oy with People of the 
beſt judgment, to omit this Conſo- 

* nant both in Writing and Printing, | 
gat the End of Words of more than 
one Sylable; as in Iagic, N | 


Pee, | poitic, proli ies Kc. F 


9. Does the Laer vary in its 
Sound? 2 — = * 


— . * * — * © q 
r e an a. 
; N & 
„ * x 


j 
; 
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A. No, but it is often loſt,” or 
Candi very obſcurely; as in the 
Words calf, chalk, pſalm, Jaimon, yu) 
Jn, en &c. e 755 
M. 


Q. Does m ever loſe its Sound? 

A. It does in the old Words ac- 
compt, and accomptant, though they are 
now generally written account and ac- 
countant, according - to the Pronun- 
ciation. | N. | 


7 When i 1s | the Nan x filent 2 | 
A. It is never pronounced at the 
End of a Word after , as in dann, 
condemn, hymn, ſolemn, autumn, &C. nor 
in uin, N &c. 8 4% A 


2. What i is to be obſerved concern- 
ing the Letter Sp? 
A. ** l it is near 


9 75 A 
akin to the Letter 6; but it is very 
obſcure, if not quite loſt, when it 
comes before 5 at the Beginning of a 
Word, or between m and t; as in 
gſalm, pſalter, tempt, redemption, & c. 


alſo in receipt. 


2. What have you to obſerve in 
| regard to the Letter 9g? | 
A.- It has this peculiar to it, that 
an z always follows it; and ſome 
reckon it an uſeleſs Letter, becauſe c 
or might very well ſupply its 


2. Has ut more Sounds than one? 
ning of a Word or Syllable, as in quick, | 
quill, inquire, &c. and a hard one, like 
4, in que at the End wy = 2 
| vi/que, antique, obligue. It is alſo har 
in l/iquer, I ſome others, 
though at the Beginning of a 2 
64S | , 


R. 
2. What have 3 
A. Very little, — Vin 
of Sound, and is commonly pronoun 
ced, except in the firſt Syllable oi 
Marlborough. Some People ſound it 
obſcurely, or quite omit it, in the 


Z e Wr 


1 8 
2. What Sounds has the ee 77 
A. Two; a ſharp or hiſſing Sound, 


ich Get and a more 
obſcure and ſofter — like . 


2. When has it the hiſſing Sound? 


A. In theſe four: Monoſyllables, : 


this, thus, ut, yes. It is alſo pronoun 


ced in the ſame manner when f occurs, = 


and after ou; as in 65, ki/t, * 


| gracious, 22 1 


Word. N * e 
2, When 


* 


1 
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2. When is it ſounded like z ?_ 
A. In the Words as, has, was, is, 
bis, and generally at the End of all 
Words bur ſuch as are excepted in the 
foregoing Rule; ; as hands, pans, fears, 
loves, fees, &c. It has frequently the 
ſame Sound in the Middle of a Word 
when it comes between two Vowels, 
as In eaſe, cheeſe, roſe, priſon, reaſon, 

_ awiſely, &c. and yet in the ſame poſi- 
tion it retains its natural Sound in cea/e, 
ue doſe, xc. So that after all that 
n be ſaid with reſpect io the Pro- 
| — of this and other Letters, 
the young Scholar will have much to 
learn from his ewn Obſervations and 
the Inſtructions of a careful Maſter. 
Q. Does not f ſomeumes ſound 
hre 5 
A. Ves, in words ending in fon; 
25 2 paſſion, perſuaſion, &c 


Does not ſometimes loſe its 
Sound ? | 
| 4 Ye. 


A. Yes, in the Words e, Hand, 


demeſne, Warns: and ſome yams 


T. | 
2. How many Sounds has be - 
Letter ? 1 

| 


A. Two; its own natural one, and . 
ſometimes that of the hiſſing . or . 

2. When does 1 it keep its natural 
Sound? 

A. Always at the Beginning or | 
End of a Word; and generally in o- ö 
ther Places, except when it comes be- 
fore i followed by another Vowel, in 

which Caſe it ſounds like . or: as 

in nation, mention, ſatiate, ſatiety, &. 
ls there no Exception to this 


Rule? 


A. Yes; chemo x immediately 
precedes the t, it retains its natural 
Sound, as in celeflial, gueſtion, com- 
mixtion, &c. and ſo it does in Plurals | 
when the Singular ends in , as in ci- 

„ | ties 
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lis from city, duties from duty, &c. 
We muſt alſo. except ſome derivative 
Words, as empties, emptie/t, 2 
from empty; mightier, mightieft, from 
1 3 twentieth, from twenty, &c. 
Alt may likewiſe be added, that in 
© Greet and Hebrew Proper Names the 
# keeps its own natural Sound, as in 
Antiocbus, Phaltiel, &c. but in Latin 
Words, as Gratian, Antium, it is 
founded like S, according to the K- | 
4 Pronunciation. 
2. Does z change i its Sound i in wo 
— Inſtances - ; 
A. Yes; ft 18 > provounced like /+ i in 
— thiflle, 1 e ee oo | __ 
like Words. 


v. . 
e What is obſervable with rope 
to the Letter @? 

A. That it always goes before a 
Vowel, and never ends a Word with- 
out klent 0 rat it: Nor does it _ b 

ow 
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low any conſonant in the ſame Sylla- 


ble except / andr, as calves, care, & ce. 
In regard to its Sound, it bears a near 


Afinity to /, there being the ſame 


Difference between | — as denn 


and 6. l 
4 =_ 


2. What have ”"_” to obſerve con- 


cerning ww? 


A. Its — a8 4 nen | 


Beginning of a Word or Syllable, is 
nearly that of os ſwiftly pronounced, 
as has been intimated before in ſpeak- 
ing of au; for want ſounds like 
ooans, winter like oointer, &C._when 

it comes after a, 2, a, it is a Vowel, 
5 — mn as in jonny foes, 

 00W, © GL 
2. Does w ever loſe its Sound? 
A. Yes, when r immediately fol- 


lows it, as inwrash , wrach, aurite, Kc 


and after in ſword, ſauoon, r 


* 9 1 A OI 
* = 8 2 * 2 * * E 4 ö 
4 it 
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3 
*. 
9 Has x — Variety i inits Soungy 
A. No, being always pronounced 
| like cs or 4, wh it is call'd a dou- 
ble conſonant. Thus Alexander 18 
ſounded as if it were wrote Miec/ander 
2. Does it often hegia Words? 5 
A. It begins none except Proper 
N ames, as — Aerxer, Ke. { 
2 How many Ways is this Sound t 
{= expreſs'd in Err liſh as well as by x ? 4 
1.8 A. By cks, as in bricks ;, by ks, as i 
in books; by cc in the Middle of a c 
Word 0 e or 5 follows, as in ac- | © 
cept, accident; and by & before ion, as 1 
in ann eee | : 
IR 15 
| 9 What is obſervable in the Let- 0; 
| ter T2 16 
-. A. That i it is both a Vowel and, 4 
Ch. 


; 1 


„ | 
Conſonant ; the former when it exd; a_ 
Word or Syllable, the latter when it 
begins one: Thus in the Word yefter- 
day, the firſt y is a Conſonant and the 
laſt a VvoF-rcknr‚k‚r TO 
2, How many Sounds has it? 


A. When a Conſonant, it ſounds 


| ſomething like e rapidly pronounced; 
as in yard (eeard), yoke (ceoke), We. 
As a Vowel at the End of Mono- 
ſyllables and ſome other Words it has 
the Sound of i long, as in cry, dry, fly, 
apply, deny; and ſo it would have if 
ing were added to any of theſe, as 
crying, drying, denying : Butat the End 


of Words it generally ſounds more ob- 


ſcurely, like e; as in body, mercy, 
Holy, liberty, gloriouſly, thankfully, &c. 
Wherever the double Vowels ay, ey, 
oy occur, they are ſounded like ai, ei, 
6 . | 8 | 
2. Is y often met with in the Mid- 
de of Words? | EEE” 
5 3 A. No, | 


Wy 
x A. No, except in Words of Greek 
| Origin, as Hymn, rhyme, ſyllable, ſyſtem, 
_ &c. and in ſome Eugliſb ones where 
me Sound of i comes double, though 
in two 2 Syllables; 5 as in 2 


| ee ge XC. 
7 


2. What is to be obſerved of the 
18 8 

A. That it is reckon'd a double 
Conſonant, as containing the Sound of 
4; but, howſoever it may have been 
| formerly pronounced, we ſcarce per- 
ceive the 4 in it at preſent, being 
ſounded 2 aft, like 5 in cheeſe, robe, &c. 

As to its Poſition, it may go before 
or after the Vowels, as in zeal, Zones 
Plage, amaze, & c. but can never im- 
mediately precede or follow another 
- Conſonant in ihe ſame Sable, 


- N * 2 * 9 — 2 7 q N = _ 7 2 * 
G ee ets eek es A EEC 9 90 9 7 
* 
4 
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Thiir Defoaition; Number of Letters thy 


may contain, &C. 


f | N. N HA is a 39 

| " A. A compleat Sound, wt- 
er d in one Breath, which ſometimes 
conſiſts of a Vowel, as 4 in a-lone, 
a in au-thor, &c. and ſometimes of a 
Vowel or double Vowel join'd to one 
or more Conſonants; as at, art, or, 
ours, & Without a Vowel no Syl- 
lable can be form'd; becauſe bed, 
-mp, or any other conſonants cannot 
be pronounced. | 

A Syllable's a perfect Sound, 
5 Wberein at leaſt one Fowel L fund „ 
1 i 


. We. ( o * _— 
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Whoſe breathing Aid an Us me = 
prants | 4 
To one or ſew'ral 8 


. How many Letters wy there 
bei in a Syllable ? | | 
A. The longeſt has no more than 
\ eight, as /rength. 
2 How many Syllables may there 
be in a Word? 
A. As there are but eight Letters 
at moſt in one Syllable, ſo there are 


bat eight Syllables in a Word, as in- 


n pre: ben fi- bi- li iy; and few Eng- | 
* Words SEE ſo many. © 


— 


—— — —— — — 


EO #6 »-JÞ go 
Of dividing Hllables in SPELLI x G. 


2 HATis SreLtinG? 
| A. The Art of compoſing 


Words 0 out | of Letters and Syllables. 
&* How 


d. as. 


4 'Þ Q '@ 


„ 
2 How are the Letters to be di- 


vided in ſpelling Words of ſeveral 
Syllables? : 
A. All the Letters. that * up 


the firſt Syllable muſt be put together, 


and pronounced; then the Letters that 


make up the ſecond Syllable muſt alſo 
be join'd together, and, when pro- 
nounced, be added to the . firſt: And 


ſo proceed till the Word be finiſh'd. | 


Take for IE — Word 75 ma- 


nity. 


+45: Sd MC. 


m, 2, — ma — hu- ma 

i foi al MR” hu-ma · nĩ 
* 5, — ty — hu - ma- ni- ty. 
But how ſhall I know how ma- 424 


ny Syllables there are in a Word? 


A. By the ſeveral diſtin& Sounds 


that are in it, or the Pauſes that may 


be made in pronouncing it. For in- 
tance: In the Word man I find but | 
one Sound, and therefore I know it 
EO | D 3 SG "* 


_ 
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is bot one Syllable; but in manner I 
perceive two diſtin& Sounds, each of 
which I utter ſeparately, man- ner; 
and there fore I am ſure the Word 
conſiſts of two Syllables. Again: In 
the Word mannerly | plainly diſcern 
three different Sounds, and therefore 
know it contains three Syllables, and 
accordingly divide it man- ner- iy. 
2. What is the general Rule for 
true Spelling? _- 
A. To put as many Letters to one 
Syllable, as make one diſtinct 8 
in the Pronunciation of a Word. 5 
2. What particular Rules have you 
for ſpelling or dividing Words? | 
A. There are many; but the four 
following (with the Exceptions from 
: them) will be ſufficient in moſt Caſes, 
2. What is the firſt Rule? 
A. When a Conſonant is placed be- 
tween two Vowels, in dividing the 
— ie, muſt be Join'd with the 
” latter; 


(nz 
latter; as pa- per, na- led, ri ver, &E. 
Except x, which is always join'd ce 
the former; as ex-alt, ex-ample, ox-ene 
IM. B. That ch, ph, th, and ſb, are 
to be counted fingle Conſonants, and 
belong to this Rule, as in / ther, 
cy-pher; except when they are rounded 
apart, as in pot-hook, up-hold, &. 

2. Are there not ſome Words 
wherein a ſingle Conſonant between 


two Vowels is pronounced with the 


former, and mult it not accordingly 
be join'd to it in ſpelling? LICK 

A. In many Words the Sound of 
the Conſonant is really double, and 
belongs properly to both Syllables; as 
in image, body, puniſh; and yet Cuſtom 
has join'd the Confonant to the latter 
in Spelling; as i-mage, bo-dy, pu-niſh. 

2. What is the ſecond Rule? 
A. When two Conſonants of the 
ſame Kind come together in the Mid - 
dle of a Word, they muſt be divided; 


. 15213 


ns in boreroa, cam man, ht er Hal, 
&c. 1 
2. What is the third Rule? 
A. When ſeveral Conſonants come 
together in the Middle of a Word, | 
they muſt be placed in the Syllable 
according to the diſtin& Sounds; 
in the Words re-/ore, ta- ble, 3 
where the middle Conſonants all be- 
long to the laſt Sy llable: But the very 
ſame Conſonants in ma/ ter, pub-lifp, - 
«vbi/-per, are beſt divided, one to the 
firſt Syllable, and the other to the 
jour og becauſe they are ſo —_— 
ce ; 
2. What is the fourth Rule ? | 
Ai. When two Vowels come toge- 
WH ther in the Middle of a Word, and 
both of them are pronounced in di- 
ſtinct Sounds, they mult be placed in 
dgaifferent Syllables; as in cre- ate, ru in, 
re- ener, &c. But the very ſame |} 
Vowels in the eg ceaſe, guilty , 
| | bleed. Re 


% 


. 5 


Bleed, being utter d in one Sound, make A 


but one Syllable, and therefore. _ 
not be divided. 
2: What Sort of Words are ex- 
cepted from theſe Rule: 
A. None from the laſt; but Com- 
pound and Derivative Words are ex · 
cepted from the other three. 
2. What is a Compound Word ? 7 
A. It is either made up of. two di- 
ſtinct Words, as houje-avife, free - hold, 
⁊oitb. out, ſap- laſi, thank-ful, &ec. or of 
one Word, and a Syllable preceding 
it call'd a Prepofition, ſuch as ad, 
en, in, un, ſub, per, de, dis, pres tran/, 
re, &c. whence are form'd fuch Words 
as theſe ; ad-orn, en-able, in- ure, un; 
equal, ſub-ordinate, &C. 
. What is a Derivative Word 5 
A. That which is form'd of ano- 
ther Word, by adding to it a Syllable 
call'd a Termination; ſuch as in 
want-ed, en in filk-en, eſi in 1 5 
* TY | £ 


4 
on 
in read. eſt, eth in break-eth, er in 
hear-er, ing in will-ing, iſb in fool ifh, 
2 in art-i/t, ous in danger-ous, ly in 
friend. y, &c, In theſe, and all others 
of the like Kind, the Single and Pri- 
mitive Words muſt retain their own 
5 N Letters and Syllables, and the 
ittle Prepoſitions and Terminations 
be ſpelt diſtinct by themſelves ; not 
enable, i-nure, an- ted, fil- den, coun> 
26/4, rea de, &c. 7 N A 
2. Which Words amongſt theſe 
are Exceptions from the Rules above? 
A. The Word en able is an Ex- 
ception from the firſt, accerding to 
which it muſt have been divided e- 
nable; ſo according to the ſecond 
Rule, ail ing ſhould have been wrote 
zwilling; and, according to the third 
Rule, count-e/5 and art- in might as 
well have been ſpelt coun teſs and ar- 
til, for ſuch a Diviſion agrees well 
enough with the Pronunciation. 


14:3: 


2. Are not ſome Derivative Words 


to be ſpelt acogg e to the. common I 


Rules:? 1 
„A. Ves, ſach as are e from! 
Words ending in a ſingle Conſonant, 


which double it before the Termina- 
tion; as ſad- der, not ſadd- er, from 
Sad; commit. ting, not committ-ing, from 


commit.— To theſe may be added De- 


rivatives from Words in, e, which loſe 


it before the Termination; as wri-teth,, 
auri-ter, auri- ting, from write; which 
Spelling, though not ſtrictly true, is 
generally follow'd, and indeed is much 
more agreeable to the Pronunciation 


than avrit-eth, aurit- er, 


Have you any thing farther to 


ſay upon this Subject? 


A. Let me obſerve with regard 
to Compound Words, that as ſeveral of 
them are derived from the Latin. 
Greek, &c. it is not an eaſy Matter, 


| without ſome K of thoſe. 


Lan- 


”- E | 
Languages to diſtinguiſh their Pri- 
mitives, and to divide their Syllables 
properly. The Exgliſb Scholar, there- 
fore, cannot be july blamed, if he 

Il ſuch Words according to the com- 
mon Rules, and write (for Inſtance) 
a. dorn inſtead of ad-orn; which Miſ- 
take he naturally falls into for want 
of knowing that it is derived from 2 
Latin Word 9 of ad and 


PART. III. 
| Of Worps. ; 

nt: I. . 
N Fm Up, and Sorts. 5 


9. HAT are Went” 0 
A. Diſffinꝭ articulate Sounds, 


noberthy © ave * eur Ideas or No- 


tion. 


1 „ 
tions of Things, and convey our Thoaghts 
to one another : And theſe Sounds, are 
repreſented in Writing - by - certain 
Marks or CharaQters, of which we 
have already ſpoken. 


From low Foundations, wiſely laid, 
The Fabrick rears its lofty Head. 
From A, B, C thus well inſtructed 
We are by gentle Steps conducted, 
Until by various Sounds combin'd 
In Worps we ſpeak our hidden 

Mind; | 
Tell to each other what we know, 
And into /ocial Beings grow. 


2 What does each Word conſiſt. 
2 
A. Of one or more Syllables. 

2, What are our Words employ'd 
about in Diſcourſe ? | 
A. Whatever is the Object of our 
Senſes, RefleQtion, or Underſtanding, 
AP be the * of our Diſcourſe; i 

N 
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and this may de either a Thing or Sub. 
ſtance, or the Manner or Quality of a 
Thing; or the Action of a Thing, or 
* Manner or Quality of that Action. 
2. Have we Words in our Lan- 
| gripe ſuited to all theſe Things ? 
Yes, and theſe are of four Sorts, 

which are ſufficient to expreſs all our 
Thoughts: And therefore, inſtead of 
right (the uſual Diviſion), we ſhall make 
bat four Parts of Speech, or four Heads, 
to which every Word in all Languages 
may be reduced. 

2. What do you call them? 
A. Names, Qualities, e 

and Particles. 2 ARES 


2 * CHAP, a. 
Of N AM E's. 


W. do you mean, by 


Names ? 
yy Names, or Nouns 8 ilirer 
525 * (48 


1 n 


"if egenal. * 
a % 


Con] © 
(as they have been uſually called) are 


Words that expreſs Things themſelves, 


that convey a certain Idea to the Mind, 
and need not the Help of any other 


Word to make us underſtand them: 


Such as az apple, a pear, a ,,. ” & 


" borje, fechngſi, peak Ani, mi- 
op c. 1 | 


2 Is there no other Way by which 
Names are diſtinguiſhed ? 
A. Yes; as Names N Things 


_ themſelves, you cannot put the Word 
Thang after them without Nonſenſe : 
Thus you cannot ſay apple thing, man 


thing, bappineſs thing, and the like. 
Hereby tney are | diftinguiſh'd. from 


RQraltties,. after which — Word Thing 
makes good Senſe; as Sar a 


white thing, happy thing, Kc. 
9. How many Sorts ug Names are 

than * 0 | SE OF 
A. Three 3 Commer, Proper and ” 

* 2. What | 


A 


oe 2” o * EF 
[ I 


What are Common Names? 
A; Such as agree to or expreſs a 
whole Kind; as man is a Name com- 
mon to all Men, city to all Cities, and 
river to all Rivers, | 

. What are proper Names ? 
. Such as diſtinguiſh Particulars 
from others of the — Kind; as 
Peter is the Name of ſome particular 
Man, London of a certain City, and 
Thames of a certain River. 
What are Perſonal Names? 

A. Thoſe which are uſed inſtead of 
other Names, to avoid the Repeti- 
tion of the ſame Word: As J, in- 
Read of my own Name; thou or you, 
inſtead of your Name; he and fe, 
for his and her Name; * it, when 

we ſpeak of a Thing that a no Pi- 
ſtinction of Sex. 

2. How many Perſons are there? 

A. Three; for whatever is ſpoken 

in Diſcourſe is either of our/elves, 10 
another, or of a third, 2. How 
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2. Hou do you diſtinguiſh the Per- 


ſons ? | 


A. In ſpeaking of myſelf I uſe the 
Word J. Which is call'd the firſt Per- 


ſon ſingular; if more than one ſpeak 
of themſelves, they uſe wwe, which is 


the firit Perſon plural. —Speaking to 


another we uſe thou or you, which is 
call'd the ſecond Perſon fingular ; to 


more than one we uſe ye or you, which 


is the ſecond Perſon plural. —If we 
ſpeak of a Perſon abſent, we ſay Le 


or /e, and it of a Thing that has no 
Sex; all which are the third Perſon 


ſingular, When we are ſpeaking of 


more Perſons or Things than one, we 
uſe the Word they, which is call'd the 


third Perſon plural. 


. 


9. Since you belongs really to the 


plural Number, how comes it to be 
uſed in ſpeaking to a ſingle Perſon? 


A. It is an Impropriety, which 


Cuſtom has eſtabliſh'd ; hou being ſel- 


dom 
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Gen uſed but in our Addreſſes to Gop, 
or by way of F amiliarity, Contempt, 
| Anger, or Diſdain. 

2. What Sort of Names are 0e 
and achat? 

A. They are call'd perſonal Inter- 
ragatiuet, being commonly uled in 
— Queſtions. 

2. Is there any Difference in the 
: Uſe « of them? 

A. Yes; «ho is only uſed in ſpeak- 
ing of Perſons, as Who is that Boy? 
I hat is uſed in ſpeaking either of Per- 
tons or Things; as What Mas came in 
juſt now? What Jop have you loft? \ 
1 Hat piace do you che? 

2. Does auho always imply a Que - 
flion aſk'd ? | 

A. No; it is frequently a Relative, 
having a Relation to ſome foregoing 
Word; as, The Bey whom I lowe, Thi 
Man <vho built the Euſe, Here whom 

has an evident Relation to Boy, and 
s 10 Alen. 5 2 Where 
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9. Wherein do 1 Names 
differ from other Names? 

A. In being expreſs'd one way be- 
fore an Affirmation (or Verb) and a- 
nother after it: As, I love my Father, 
my Father loves me; We love John, 
John lie ws. Here the perional 
Name J, before the Affirmation wr, 
is changed into me after it, and ſo 
likewiſe ave into ws;- whereas Father 
and John, which are not perſonal 
Names, are the ſame both before and 
after the Affirmation. — When theſe 
7 | perſonal Names precede the Affirma- 

W tion, it may be call'd their leading. 
State; and when they come after it, 
we may call it their folloqwing State, 

2. How ſhall J learn theſe dif- 

WY ferent States or Variations of the * 
75 ſonal Names; 


| A. Take them in one View as 
5 follows: | 


| 1 2 - Leading 


re- 


1641 
Leading Following 


State. State. 


Sing „ —— Me. 
x Pert 15 eee, HM „ 
Sin 2 T bee, 
» Perl. 1 Piat Plur.— 17. You. 


He — Hi. 
3 Perf, \ Sing. —1 . 
{ Plur. — - -T hey Se 


Interog. — == ho; hom. 
2. Do whatand z/ never vary their 


Ending ? 
A. No, they are invariable. 
Are none but perſona] Names 
fabjct to Variation ? 

A. Yes; other Names have ditt 
rent. Numbers, but not in the ſame 
Number. 

What is meant by Number? 

A The diſtinction of one from mort. 
2. How many Numbers are there! 
A. Two; the Singular, which we 


© make uſe of when we ſpeak only of 
gM4 


one Perſon or * Thivg, as a man, a boy, 
a pen, a nut, an 25 er; and the Pla- 
ral, which we uſe in ſpeaking of more 


Things or Perſons tha one, as men, 


boys, pens, nuts, oyflers. | 
2. How is. the Plural Number 
formd? 5 
A. By adding s to the Singular as 
hand, hands; apple, apples; top, tops; 
whip, whips, And it is obſervable 
that in Words ending ia ce, ge, ſe, and 
ze, the Addition of the 5s makes alſo 
another Syllable; as in Faces faces 3 


page, pages; nurſe, nurſes : fixe, fines; 


for otherwiſe the 5 could not be pro- 
nounced. © 


2 Are all Plural made by adding 
s onlyr 


A. No; for when the Singular ends 


in ch, ſb, /5,. or x, then es muſt be 
added; as church, churches; aijſh, di- 


*; 2% Ie; > fox, "_ 


Kg : 2. 2 
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2. Have you no other Exceptions | 
to the general Rule ? a 'L 

A. Yes; many Names ending in 
or fe make their Plurals by changing 

For. fe into wes; as calf, calves ; leaf, 

eaves ; knife, knives; wife, wives, &c. 


But hoof, roof, proof, dwarf, ſearf, 
hf, handkerchief, miſchief, relief, 


Fri,, Ariſe, reproof, are made plural 
by adding s only; and ſo are Words 
ending in J, except Half. which maker 
Jour. 1 
2. Do all plural Names end in s 
or es? 

A. No; man ma: men; aboman, 
women; child, children; brother, bre- 
thren, as well as brothers ; ox, oxen, 
. &Cc. Louſe alſo makes lice; mouſe, 

mice; penny, pence; gooſe, geeſe; foot, 

feet; tooth, teeth; and from /ow comes 
ſwine, which comprehends both Male 
and Female,. and js uſed 1n' the Sin- 
gular as well $3 the Plural. To theſe 
| —_ * a ns 
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Irregulars may be added cow, which 
makes cows or fine. | 

2. Have all Names /xvo Numbers ? 

A. No; ſome want the ſingular, 
others the Ploral. - 

9. What Names have 1 no Singular 


Number? 


A. Sach as Au, tongs, feifars, 
ſnuffers, breeche:, lungs, bowels, thanks, 


| —_— & r. 


2. Which of them want the Plu- 
ral? nk 
A. Proper Names in 3 ex- 


cept ſome few which have no Singu- 


lar, as Alps, a famous Chain of Moun- 

tains dividing Laly from France and 
Germany. Wie ſometimes ſay, indeed. 

. the Ale canders, the Marlboroughs, the 


Boyles, the Neautons, &c. but ti is is 
a figurative Way of ſpeaking, includ- 
ing under thoſe proper Names all ſuch 
as reſemble them in their V-loor, 


8 n or other Qualification. 


E 4 Under 
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Under this Head muſt likewiſe be 
placed the Names of Virtues and 
Vices; as ju/tice, charity, pride, envy : 
Of Metals; ; as gold, filver, &c, Of 
Herbs; as /age, 3 fennel, roſemary, 
 Jpinage, parſley: Of ſeveral Sorts of 
Corn; as wheat, rye, barley : fo like- 
wiſe chaf, bran, meal: Of Liquids ; 
as beer, milk, vinegar, urine, &c. Of 
unctuous Matter; as honey, butter, 
marrow, ſulphur, tar, pitch, &c. Of 
abſtrat Qualities; as /aviftneſs, pale- 
neſs, wiſdom, contempt, &c. To which 
may be added hunger, people, offspring, 
dujl, wool, and many others, not re- 
ducible to any certain Claſs. | 
9. Have you any thing farther to 
Obſerve with reſpect to Number? 
A. It is worth. taking notice, that 
ſeveral Names have the ſame Ending 
in both Numbers; as deer, ſheep, fevine. 
2. Is there not ſome Diſtinction of 
Sex in N as well as of — 
3 n 
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A. In Latin, Greek, and ſome 0- 
ther Languages, the Gender or Sex 
is diſtinguiſh'd by changing the End- 
ing of the Quality or Adjective, but 


this is never varied in Englißb. 


92. How then are the Sexes diſtin- 


uiſh'd in our Language? 


„ 


A. Several Ways: 1. By the per- 
ſonal Names he, him, which we uſe 
in ſpeaking of Males; He, her, uſed 
to expreſs Females; and it, which we- 
apply to Things that have no Di- 
ſtinction of Sex; 2. By two different 
Words; as boy, girl; brother, fifter; 


duck, drake; gooſe, gander, &C. 
When we have not two Words 
| denote the difference of Sex, we 


* 
to 
do 


it by putting a Quality or other Word 
before the N ame; as male child, fe- 
male child; man ſervant, maid ſervant ; 
| he-goat, fhe-goat ; + cock-ſparrow, hen- 
| ſparrow. 4. In ſome few Words the 


Female is diſtioguiſh'd from the M 


ale 
by - 
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by the Change of the Termination 
into /; as abbet, abbefs ; ; count, coun - 
eſs ; heir, heireſs ; prince, princeſs ; or 
into ix in theſe two, adminiſtratrix, 
eæeculriæ, from adminiſtrator and ex- 
ecutor. ; 


— 
PEARS - —_— — 


C a A P. III. 
A 


2.) ELF Goa raids? 
A. Qualities, or Adjectiwes, 
(as they are generally called in our 
.Grammars) are Words expreſſing the 
Manners, Properties and Affections of 
Things or Subſtances ; as 8904, bad, white, 
black, wiſe, fooliſh, &c. which of 
themſelves are not Senſe, but muſt 
have a Name join'd to them to make 
them underſtood ; as a good. boy, a 
wy man, a White ſheet, ..... 
4 2. How 


— ñ ñ — ——̃ — 
— —— —— 
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9. How are Qualities diſlioguiſh'd | 
from other Parts of Speech? 
A. By making Senſe with the Word 
thing after them, as has been before 
obterv'd. Thus I can ſay, 4 go 
thing, a wiſe thing, &c. which ſhews 
that good and wiſe are Dualities, or Ad- 


jectives; but it would be Nonſenſe to 

ſay boy thing, man thing, &c, which 
 ſhews that boy and man are Naas, or 
Subſtantives. - 


2. Have Qualities any Difference 


of Number? 


ns 


A. No; for in the Singular we ſay 


good boy, and good boys in the Plural, 
not goods boys. 


9. Are Names ever changed into 


_ Qualities? 


1» A. They ſeem to be ſo i in the fol- | 

wing inſtances; man's nature, ſor 
the nature of man; Dryden's works, 
for the works of 2 ; the church's 


peace, for the peace of the church. 


'F heſe 
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| Theſe are term'd poſſeſſive Dualities, 
or Qualities of Poſſe Hon, and anſwer 

to what in the Latin Tongue is call'd 

the Genitive Caſe; and perhaps it is 


the only Caſe we have in our Lan- 


guage. 
| 2 How are theſe poſe ber Quali- 
ties expreſs d in n Names that 
end ins? 
A. The 's is not repeated, but to 
ſhew the Omiſſion of it a little Mark 
call'd an Apoſtrophe ought to be ad- 
| ded at the End of a Word; as, the 
Common, houſe, the Stationers' Arms, 
for the Houſe of Commons, the Arms 
of the Stationers ; not Stationers's, or 
Commons s. In Names of the Singu- 
lar Number, however, the s is dou- 
bled; as in Charles book, James's 
_ penknife, &c. though even in theſe 
the laſt / is ſometimes vated; eſpeci- 
ally i in Poetry. 


2. Are 


| 

. 

; 

1 
, 


ts, 2 
2. Are Names ever uſed as Quali- 
ties without / added to them, or any 
other Variation? 

A. Ves, and then the two Names 

are generally join d together with this 
Mark (-) call'd a Hyphen; as, a ſea- 
#1, for a fb of the ſea; an India- 
voyage, for a voyage to India; a filver- 
buckle, for a buckle made of filver, &c. 
—Theſe are call'd reſpective Quali- 
lies. | 
Q. Are any Qualities derived from 
_—_— Names ? 
A. Yes, and are call'd 2 Poſe 
= ue namely, my, mine; thy, thine ; 
his; ber, bers; our, Ours 3 ts yours ; 
their, theirs, © 

2 Is there any Difference 1 in 0 
them? 

A, Yes; , thy, hers 3 your 
their, muſt have a Name after them 3 
as my hat, thy book, &c. But mine, 
b. nc, lers, ours, 1 theirs, are 


uſcd | 


4 


uſed by themſelves to prevent the Re- 
petition of the Name; as, his hat is 
mine, i. e my bat: Whoſe book is this? 
Thine; that is, thy book, I heſe two 
indeed, ine and thine, are ſometimes 
uſed indifferently before a Name be- 
ginning with 'a Vowel: as my arm, 
or mine arm; thy apron, or thine apron. 
Hi, is uſed ith or without the 
Name; as this is his apple, or this 
apple is his —We ſhall exhibit theſe 
 Pefſrves in one View, as we did the 
. Names, 


With a Without a 
Name. Name. 


Plor. — Oar Ours, 
Sing. — T hy = _— Thine. 
& F a : Plur.—— Your —— Yours. 


| . His RR. 
3 Perl. Sing. — Her Her. 
C Piur.— Heir Tbeirs. 


—U— —— 
3 To 


To theſe we may add 1, which is 
never uſed without a Name; as, I /ike 
its colour, its Hape, &C. | 

J. What Parts of Speech are hir, 
that, the ſame, auhich? 

A. Qualities. | 

© Have they any particular Names 
to expreſs their Kind? | 

A. This and that ate call'd Da 
Hratices, becauſe they ſhew what par- 
ticular Perſon or Thing we mean; as 
this bor e, that fiſh, &c. This makes 
theſe, and that makes thoſe, in the 
Plural Number; and perhaps they are 
the only Qualities that have a P:ural. 
Thi: ard theſe relate to Things near 
at hand ; that and "Ou to Things far- 
ther off, | 

2. Is not that - wude, uſed in- 
Read of aue, wihom, or which ? 
A. Yes; 28 1 ſaw a man that 
[ho] was mad. He was in the ſame 
* tha! RE 1 vas in. Heis 
the 


036] 


the man that [whom] we ſaw yefler- 


_ 


day in 
Q. How is which uſed? 7 ſo 
m 


A. In ſpeaking of Things, as wwho 5 
and whom do of Perſons. When it ch 
aſks a Queſtion, it is call'd an Inter- 
rogative ; as Which is the Houſe? But 
it is term'd a Relative when it has a * 
Relation or refers back to Words fore- 
going; as, I found the Buckle which D 
you lot; where it evidently refers to 
| Buckle, It is the .. in both Num- Q 
bers. 

2. Are there any other Sorts of 


— * 8 9 = 
% + * op, TD * * * 
R 2 — 2 IT RE IO = 


e 
* + —_— o + 6 
* 


firſt Kind are being and been: as, I 
being a Man; 1 vi been a Child, &c. Q 
The ſecond Sort, which imply dung. 

end in ing; as, bowing Friend: And ſu 
thole which betoken / rin 3 


7 Qualities ? 1 
þ A. Yes, thoſe which Grammarians . 
: | generally call Participles, which ſig- : 
4 nify being, doing, or /uſſering. Of the 21 
1 

1 


— 
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in ed; I ab loved by ee. zody; but 
ſometimes in e, 2, or 7, as the bed is 
made, the ſun ts riſen, the coals are 
burnt.—In theſe Inſtances, perhaps, 
the Participles have more of the Na- 
tare of Affirmations than of Qzalities; 
but we ſhall venture to call taem all 
by that Name, and c.entimes they 
are merely ſuch without any Room for 
Diſpuie. 

2: When are the Participles mere . 

Walities! 

A. When they are join'd to Nasen 
28 a learned man, a ſcolding woman, 
&c. and when they may be compared, 
as loving, more hwing, moſt loving. 
QD. What Parts of Speech are 4 


and he? 


A. They may be reckoned) amoyngſt 
Qualities, being joined to Names as 
other Qualities are; but 27 ale u- 
ſually call'd Article. : 

* What is their Uſe! ? 5 „ 
F A 
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A. The Article a (or an before a 
Vowel) does not reſtrain the Word to 
which it is prefix'd to any Particular ; 
as, à king, an emperor, which means 
no more than /e king, ſome emperor 
or another: But the Article he gives 
the Name before which it ſtands a 
fix'd and determined Signification; as 
tbe king, the emperor, means ſome. 
particular King or Emperor of whom 
we are ſpeaking ; ſuppoſe the King of 

England, or the Emperor of Germany. 
2. Are the Articles ſet — pro- 
per Names? | 
A. Very ſeldom; except where 
ſome Word is underfibod, as rhe 
- Thames, that is, the River Thames; 
or by way of Diſtinftion or Eminence, 
as be i @ Milliam, i. e. one of that 
Name; be #s @ Cicero, that is, an ex- 
Fallout: Orator. | | 
What other Names have no 
| Aral before | hem f | 


$2 
A. No Article is uſed when the 
Name expreſſes the Thing in general 


as man is mortal, not a nan, or thb 
man. Nor will the particular Names = 


of Virtues, Vices, Herbs, Metals, c. 
admit of @ or an before them; as 
ſcbriety, drunkenneſs, ſpinage, ſiluver, &c. 


2. Are the Articles ever placed 


before Qualities! ? 
A. Ves; when ſome HWY 1s ex- 
preſs'd or underiood ; as George the 


Second, i. e, king of England of that 
Name. They are alſo uſed when Qua- 


lities are put for Names; as he hit the 
white, we danced on the green: Or per- 
haps even in theſe Expreſſions the 


Name is underſtood; as if it were 


_ ewhite mark, and green turf. 
2. Canyou mention any farther Dif- 


ference between Qualities and Names? 


A. Yes; for moſt of them admir 
of Degrees of Compi which 


Names do not. 
F 2 | bo How 
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. How many Degrees of Com- 
pariſon are there? 

A. Two; the Comparative, and the | 
Superlative, which are form'd from 
the Quality in its Pæſitive State. 

9D. What is the Poſitive State of a 
Quality ? | 

A. When it 1s expreſo d ſimply and 
abſolutely, without Relation to = 
like Quality in any other Thing; ; 
fair, hard, firong, &Cc. I 

2. What does the Comparative De- 
gree expreſs ? 

A. It expreſſes the Quality of a 
Thing ſomewhat increaſed or dimi- 
niſh'd. 

Hou is it form d? 125 | 

A By adding er to the Quality, as 
Air. er, Bard. er, flrong-er ; or by ad- 
ding r only, to Words that end i in e, as 
<wiſe, wiſer, 

2. What does the Superlative De- 
gre expreſs ? | 


5 A. The 


1 
A. The utmoſt Increaſe or Diminu- 
tion of a Quality. Nx Ea 
. How 1s it form'd? 

L- - By adding #/t to the Quality, as 
| fair-eft, hard-:ft, firong-eft ; or # oy 
to Words in e, as w/e, wi/eft, -- 

2. Is the Compariſon never made 


without changing the Termination gf: -_; 


the Quality? 
A. Ves; frequently by the Words 


more and moſt, as fair, more fair, moſt . | 


Fair; and ſometimes inſtead of moſt 
we uſe very, exceeding, or the like. | 

Give me an Example of the 
Uſe of theſe Degrees of Compariſon, - | 
A. Firſt, I barely and ſimply aſſert 
that Mary is fair; but, comparing her 
with pc I perceive that Anne is 
fairer; and, making a farther Com- 
pariſon between them and Martha, I 


find that Martha is the faire of them 


All, or poſſeſſes the 8 Degres of + 
F 5 2. Are 
1 
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2. Are all Qualities compared by a 

Change of Termination, or by the 

Words more and moſt ? 

A. No, ſome are Irregolars ; 26 

good, better, beſt; Bad, worſe, worſt; 

little, leſs, leaſt ; ; much or many, mort, 

moſt. 22 

9. How ſhall I know what Quali- 

ties may be'compared ? 

A. Thoſe that make good Senſe with 
the Words more, moſt, or very before 
them will admit of Compariſon: Others 

will not, as all, ſome, any; becauſe 

their Signification cannot be increaſed, 


** — 


nin. IV. 
of AFFIRMATIONS. | 


-9.N HAT is an ArrixMATiox! 
A. An Affirmation (commonly 


— — 


call d a Ferb) is a Part of Speech that 
betokens Being, Doing, or Suffering: 
Or * it is a Word uſed when 
— we 


1 

we offrai one Thing of another; with 
the ſeveral Circumſtances of Time, 
Number, and Per/on. 

2. How do Affrmations ignify 
Seng 7 

A. They not only expreſs the fim- 
ple Exiſtence of Things, as Jobn 16. 


or John lives, 1 i. e. exiſts, or is iving ; 


— —— — OVEN 2 * —— 


but alſo in what manner they exiſt and 
are affected; as John walls, fand, 
fits, &c. is bot, cold, angry, Or pleaſed, &c. 
. What Sort of Doing or Action is 
denoted by Afﬀirmations? 
A. All manner of Actions, ther 
of the Mind or body; as, 7 think, to 
love, to fight, io fing. to dance. 
9. What Kind of a do they 
expreſs ? | 
A. All che various Manners in which 
one Perſon or Thing is acted upon or Bl 
affected by another; as, John i is beaten, WM 
= Mary is lowed, a good boy is praiſed. = 
; 2. How do Affirmations expreſs 
; Ti ime? F 4 A. As 


l 
A. As they ſpeak of a Thing ding. 
gone, or not done, they expreſs thfee 
different Times, the Preſent, the Paſt; 
and the Future, or the Time io come. 
Are thete no more than theſe 
| three Times 7 © 5 
A. There are not, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing; ; but if we conſider an Action as 
| fiſt d, or not finiſh'd, we may reckon 
two preſent Times, two paſt, and : 
two future. 
| Hou can that be! 'P 
* A. 1. There is the preſent Time of 
the Action not finiſh'd; as, I write, 
cr an writing, (now) but hawe not done, 
And the preſent Time of the Action 
finiſh'd ; as, I hade auritten (now) and 
done. 2. The paſt Time of the A- 
Ction net finiſh'd; as I did æurite or 
Quas writing, (chen) But had not done : : 
And the ſame of the Action finiſh'd; 
as, I had written, (then) aud done. 
3. "0 future Time of the Action 
| not 
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hot finiſh'd; as, I Hall «write, or be 
æoritinꝝ. {hereafeer), but Hall not haue 
done: And the ſame of the Action f. 
niſh'd ; as, ISall bave written, (here- 
after) and _ ' -- | 
2. How ſhall I know the TIN 
Time 

A. It is the Affirmation itſelf, Ms - 
love, dance. The paſt Time generally 
ends in ed; as owed, danced. 

9. How are the other Times ex- 
preis'd ? 


A. By have, fall, wil, Kc. before 
the Affirmation. 


9, How do we expreſs the Perſons 
cf the Affirmations? 

A. By the perſonal Names, I, thou, 
he, ſhe, it; wwe, ye, Or you, and they. 

2 Does the Difference of Perſons 
make any Alteration in the Affirma- 
tions ? | 

A. Yes, they vary their Endings 
in the ſecond and third Perſons _ 
ar; 


* * — IO" 
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1 1 
3 3 7 howe, thou loueſt, he trouh 


or hoe: But the plural Affirmations 


_ are always the ſame with the fir Per- 


ſon Singular; as, ace lobe je love, they 
laue: Except I am, we are. 

| As there are but two Times ex- 
preſs'd by the Affirmation itſelf, how 
are its other Times and Manners de- 
noted? 

A. By the nine following Words 
call'd bel ping Af mations, viz, do, Will, 
Hall, may, can, muſt, ought, haves, Js 
or be; which are "a hola Other 
Affirmations, and 4lignify Time, Power, 
Will, Liberty, Neceſſity, Duty, &C. 

What is the Uſe of 40 before 


9 


= another Affirmation ? 


A. To expreſs the preſent Time 
_emphatically, that is, with Force and 
Diſtinftion. 5 ä 

How is it form'd ? 
= I do, thou d:/, he doth or dots; 


we, ye, they « ds: And in the paſt 
Time, 


hg 
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Time, 144. thou didf, he did; the 


Plural, according to the Rule above- 
mention'd, is ike the firſt Perſon 
fiogular. 

„Do Affirmations change cheir 


Endings when they follow theſe help- 


ae Words ? 
No; as I do love, thou 25 love, 


2. What Time do will and halt 
denote? 
A. The future. They nk evilt 


and Salt in the ſecand Perſon ſingular. 


. What is the Difference between 


: will "and | Pall ? 


A. When we only fim ply foretel, 


we uſe hall in the firſt 5 — and a 
in the reſt: But when we promiſe, 


threaten or engage, we uſe avill in 
the firſt Perſon; and Hall in the others. 


2, What is the Difference between 
wvould and ould ?. 


A. Would generally "implies the 
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Will or Intention of an. A but 
/0u/d the bare Puturity of an Action, 


or that a Thing will be. Should fre. 


quently ſignifles ought ;' as, children 
Jeould be dutiful. — The ſecond Perſon 


ſingular is would'ſt and ſnould'ſt. 


A. Is there no other Difference be. 


tween ſhall and vill, auould and fold? 


A. Sball and vill denote the Time 


to come abſolutely, but Hold and 
would do it conditionally. | 
2 Whatis ſignified by may and can? 


A. May, and its pat Time might, 
denote a Right, Poſſibility, or Liberty 


of doing a Thing, as, I may go home, 


that is, I have Liberty to do ſo.— Can 


and could imply the Power of the Agent 


or Doer; as, I can avrite, that is, I 
am able to write In the ſecond Per- 
ſon ſingular they make may A, might 2 
can „, could jt. 
— What Time do they relate to ? 
A. May and can re tate to the Time 
OE 
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9] | 
preſent and to come ; might and could 
N the Time paſt and to come. ; 
2, What is fignified by muſt ad 


[7 
25 The gl implies Neceſſity, the 


latter Duty. 


9. What Time are they ſpoke of 2 

A. The preſent, unleſs they are fol- 
low'd by Have, for then it relates to 
the Time paſt; as, I ought to baue 
gone to School, I muſt have died but for 
the aſſiſtance of a Surgeon. 

2. What Time is Jenoted by have 


and had? 


A, Hawe denotes the Time of an 
Action to be juſt paſt 3 as, I have dined, 
Had denotes the Action to have been 
finiſn'd before ſome other Time, which © 
is now alſo paſt; as, [had dined before 
hau came to the Door. They have the 


| ſame Signification when join'd with 
Qualities that imply Suffering ; as, I 


have been beaten, they have been abuſed. 
2 Ho- ) 


. How are they form'd? 
| A* Have, thou haſt, he hath or 
bas : I had, thou had/t, he had. 

2 What does have ** before 
a Name? 

A. Poſſcflion, and the preſent Time; 
as, I have a Shilling: And in this Caſe 
it admits the helping Affirmations be- 
fore it, to expreſs its Times, . 
ners, Sc. 

2. What does am or be ſignify ? 

A. Either of them (for they are the 
ſame) ſignifies Being ; and when ſet be- 
fore Qualities that denote Suffering, 
they ſupply us with Affirmations of 
Suffering, (commonly call'd Verbs 
paſfrve) which otherwiſe are wanting 
in our Language; as, I am vex'd, if 
1 be whipped, thou art loved, be it 
praijed. | 
©. Are they never ſet before Qua- 
lities that ſignify Action or Doing: 
A. Yes, as I am writing, for I 
writ &c. 1 be How 
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How are they form'd? 

Fy In the preſent Time they are 
thus form'd: I am, thou art, he is; 
we, ye, they are: I be, thou beſt, 
he be; we, ye, they be. In the paſt 
Time thus: I Was, thou waſt, he 
was; we, ye, they were: I were, 
thou ert, he were; we, ye, they 
were. — The firſt Formation in each 
Time may be called aHHslute, the other | 
conditional, _ 
When is the ſecond Formation, 
that 15, be, beet, &c. and "—_ zwert, 
&c, chiefly uſed. | 

A. After if; that, althouzh, 3 ; 
as, if be then in health, "rather than 
if Tam, &c. although it were twice as 
large, rather than although it was, &c. 


Be is alſo uſed after let ; ; as, let bim be 


careful, 
2. How do Afirmatiqns form their 

Paſt Time? 
A. General 4 by adding d or ed to 
ie 


„ <<. ns! | 
the preſent; as hwe, loved; finiſh, 
Jaiſbed: But they are often e 

J. In what Manner are they ſo? 

A. The moſt common Irregularity 
is the Change of the Conſonant d into 
t, the Vowel e being omitted; as 
in mixt for mixed, &c, But indeed this 
ſeems rather a Contraction than an 
Irregularity. 
2. What other way do they vary 
from the general Rule? 
A. They deviate from it when the 
preſent Time of the Affirmation ends 
in d or 2, for then the paſt Time is 
often the ſame with the preſent; as it 
is in read, ſpread, caſt, hit : But per- 
haps theſe are allo Contractions in 
the paſt Time, and were anciently, 
readed, cafled, &c. | 

2. Are there any more Irregulari- 


tiesto be obſerv'd? 


A. The irregular Affrmations are 
tos many to be here enumerated 3 ſuch 
| as 
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as awake, awoke; ſee, ſaw; teach, 


taught ; ſauim, ſwam ſpin, ſpun; tread, 


trod; riſe, roſe; fland, fload; give, 


gave; grow, grew; lend, lent, &c. But 
theſe the young Scholar will either 
lcara from his own Obſervation, or 
they will be occaſionally pointed out 
to him by his Maiter or InitruQtor, 
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K 
Of ParTICLES. 


9. HAT are PaRTICLEEBSS? 

W A. Words that denote 
ſome Circumſtance, Marner, or Quality 
of an Action, join Words or Sentences 
together, or expreſs ſome Emotion of 


the Soul. Hence they have been call'd / 


Manners of WWerds, and may be term'd 


Noliſiers; under which Head we com- 
prehend all that are commonly known. 
by the Name of 4/-2r5;, Prepoſitions, | 


S l Y — zus, 
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Cenjunctious, and InterjeGions, 
©, What is the Uſe of the firſt for 
of Particles, commonly call'd Adwverbs ? 
A. To denote ſome Circumſtance, 
Manner, or Quality of the Words to 
which they are join'd: And this is 
fometimes to an Affirmation; as my 
ather loves me dearly; or to a Name, 
as truly a pbiliſopber; or to a Quality, 
as intolerably impadent ; or to another 
Particle, as wery happily. | | 
JA. May not this Sort of Particles 

be diſtinguiſh'd into ſeveral Claſſes? 
As. Yes, according to their Signif⸗ 
cations they may be diftinguiſh'd into 
Particles of Time, of Place, of Order, 
of Number, of Quantity, of Quali- 
ty, of Affirmation, of Negation, of 


Doubting, and of Compariſon. 

2. What are Particles of Time? 
A. Such as relate to the Time pre- 

ſent, as mow, to day; to the Time 


paſt, as already, 2 z to the TIO. 
to 


Under this Head may be reckon'd 


whereof is inſeperable Kia that of 


| we ſay four times, five times,” &c. Firſt, 
- jecond, third, &c. relate to Order as 


LT. 
to come, as to-morrow, bereafter ; - or 
to an vndetermin'd Time, as often, 
ſeldom, daily, alauays, &c. 
2. Which do you call Particles of 


Place? 


A. Such as relate to all Sorts'of Place 
indifferently ; as Bere, there, above, Be- 


low, whence, hence, hither, thither, c. 
thoſe of Order or Rank, the Notion 


Place; as before, bebind, &c. 
9. Which are Particles of Number ? 
A. Once, twice, thrice; after which 


well as Number. 
9. Which are thoſe of Quantity ? 
A. Such as tos much, enough, &C. 
2. Which are Particles of 2 ality ? 
A, Thoſe which are derived from 
Qualities, and of the ſame Significati- 


on; as Juftly, * TY wently, 1 
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Lappil, from juſt, wiſe, prudent, brave, 
happy. N. B. Theſe Particle: admit of 
Compariſon, as well as the Qualities 
from whence they are deriv'd; as juſth, 
more juſtly, meſt juſtly. 

2. Which are Particles of Aferma: 
tion f | 
A. Ta, yes, werily, truly, &c. 

Which are Particles of Negation? 
| X. Thoſe which deny; as 20, not, 
* in no wiſe, &c. | 

Which are Particles of Doubting ? 

A. Such as e perad venture, by 

chance, xc. 


2. Which are Particles of, Com- 
pariſon? 5 
A. Such as more, I. 5 very, fo, as, 
rather; than, almeſt, otherwiſe, &c. 
What is the Uſe of the ſecond 


Sort of, Particles, uſually  cal'd Propo- 
Ji. ens? 
„ denote ſome Cireumſtances 


of Actions, and to ſhe w. the Relation uf 
W ords 


e, 


„ 
Words to one another; as, J go over 
the bridge; he treads it under his feet; ; 


Mary goes to market; the Ring came 


from his palace ; 1 4 Bia within the 5 ; 


you live without the city, &C, 


2 Are there many Prepoſitions i In 6 


our Language: ? 


A. Yes, a great Number; ſuch as 
at, againſt, above, about, among, Be 
taueen, before, by, beſides, from, for, in, 
of, on, over, through, with, &c. 

2, How do you know this Sort of 
Particles? 

A. By their not making Senſe with - 
out ſome Word after them; as if we 
ſay, he went to. he went with, He. for 
it muſt be to ſome Place, and d= 
ſome Perſon; ſuppoſe to London, and 
with Peter, and then the Senſe” is 
compleat. 

9. Have not theſe particles een 
different Meanings? 
A. Ves, infomuc that it cal 75 

OS. require 


* 
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require a diſtinct Treatiſe to explain 
them all ; but their Nature and Uſe 
will be beſt learnt by diligent Obſer- 
vation. 
Sg, ot what Uſe is the third Sort 
of Particles, commonly cali'd Cen- 


| junctions: 


A. To join Sentences together, and 


If ſhew the Manner of their Relation 
ö 5 and Dependence on one another: 


Such are and, alſo, fo as; nor, neither, 
but, unie/5, nevertheleſs, however, other- 
wiſe; if, ſave, except, becauſe, that, 
therefore, whereas, fence, likewiſe, &c. 
Are not thele diſtinguiſn'd into 
| ſeveral Claſſes ? | | 
A. Ves; they are call'd, I. Copu- 
lati ves, which expreſs a Kelation of - 
Union, or Compariſon ; as, and, with, 
alſo, fo as. 2. A dverſatives, which 
denote a Reſtriction or Contrariety; 
as, but, neverthele!s although. 3. Cau- 
_ which imply ſome Reaſon given; 
25, 
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a5, as Becauſe, ſeeing, 4. Condition- _ 
4s, which import a Condition; as, 
if, if not, provided that. 5. Conclu- 
foes, which denote ſome Inference 
drawn; as therefore, evherefore, ſo that. 
6. Dijundliues, which expreſs a Se- 
pararivn Or Diviſion; as either, or. 
neither, nor, whether. 7. When ano 
of theſe or others imply Doubt or Suſ- 
penſion of Opinion, they are call'd- 
Dubitatives. 8. Exceptives expre's 
ſome Exception or Limitation ; as un- 
hi, ſaue, except, otheraviſe, Kc. 

9. Are theſe all the Diviſions of 
this Sort of Particles? 
A. No; they are divided into . 
veral other Claſſes, according to their 
different Siguihcations, which are of 
no great Importance to a young? 
Scholar. 

2. What is the Uſe of the fourth 
Sort of Particles, uſually call'd Inter- 
ec ons? 


G4 A. They 


L 
A. They denote ſome ſudden Mo- 


tion or Paſſion of the Mind, and are 
independent of any other wart? in the 


Sentence. 


Are they not of various Kinds ? 
X: Yes, ſome are exclamatory, or 
uſed in Calling, as ho! cho! Others 
expreſs Mirth or Joy; as ha, ha, he! 
buzza ! Others Grief; as, ah! alas! 
oe is me] Some again denote Won- 
der; as, O /trange! indeed! Others 
Praiſe; as, well done! Some Averſion, 
Scorn, or Anger; as, pifh ! fob! tuſb ! 
Some Surp:1ze; as, mercy on me hab ! 
ahah ! Some Imprecation ; as, pax 
ont Some Silence and Attention; as, 
huſh l hark ! hiſt ! Some Withing ; = 
as, Would to God! Others Depreca- 
tion; as, God { fervid! 


01 ] 
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PART. Iv. 
Of SENTENCES, 


Cuar, & 
Their Definition, Kinds, Ec. | 


| W HAT is a SENTEN CEF? 
A. Two Words or more, 
expreſſing ſome perfect Senſe or Sen- 
timent of the Mind. 
Of Words we Sentences compoſe, ; 
And theſe our e 'ral WR diſ- 
cloſe. 
9. What Words are abſolutely ne. 
cefſary to form a Sentence? 
A. Each Sentence muſt contain at 
| leaſt one  Afprmation, and a Name, of 
which ſomething i is affirmed ; as, Peter 
lives, God is F aft. - 


E Are not Sentences aiſtioguiſh'd 
into 


2. What is the Buſineſs of the 
cſourch Part of Grammar, upon which 
0 fl we are entering ? 
1 A. To lay down Rules for the right 
1 Conſtruction or joining of Words in 2 
11 Sentence, or Sentences, together. 


] 1021 
into two Kinds? 

A. Yes; into Simple and Compound. 

9, Which are Simple Sentences ? | 

A. Such as thoſe above-mention'd, 
in which there is but one Name, and 
one Affirmation. 

. What is a C:mpound Sentence? 

E- A. It is made up of two or more 
; Sentences Join'd together: As, /ife i- 
| ſport, and death is certain. 


r —_— — 


Crap. II. 
97 the Conſiruction of Naues. 


2. TIN what Part of a Sentence do 
I, = * the Name, or * 
0 


fs, thou readeſt he loves, the clack. 
ſtrikes, Chriſt will be our Judge. 


the Bible, be not thou negligent. 3. In 


' that, evere you to hear all; that is, 7 
£ had known, 1 if You eyere fo hear. 


das a ferwant that „ 
Name is placed between two helping 


Kill ne, might they have had the mo- 


the helping and the Nine Afirma- | 


113] 


« which any thing is affirm'd ? : 
A. Before the Affirmation ; 25, OY 


2. Are there no CAPE: to this Ex 
Rule ? 
A. Yes; the Name is put after the 
Affirmation, 1. When a Queſtion is 
aſced! as, Is the ſun up] Does the bell | 


ring? 2. In commanding ; as, read ye 
a conditional Senſe; as, had I known 


4. When there or it comes before the. 
Affirmation; as, there came. a boy, it 


Affirmations When they come before 
a principal one; as, could he have 
ny. 6. T — Name is put between 


00 


SI . 
tion after nor, neither, newer, &c. as 
nor could fhe ſleep, neither did they be- 
fieve it, never ſhall we ſee him again. 
7. We ſay emphatically, /aid I, ſaid 
Be; firft came the maſter, then follow'd 
his ſervants, | 
_ 2. Can Nothing elſe but a Name be 
the Subject of an Affirmation ? 

1 A. Yes; any Word or Sentence 
anſwering to the Queſtions, Who ? or 
M bat; to which a Name always an- 
ſwers : For inſtance, when it is faid, 
The Lawyer pleads ; aſk but the Que- 
ſtion, ho pleads? and the Anſwer to 
it ſhews the Subject of the Affirmation, 
namely, the Laaer. Sometimes an 
Affirmation with fo before it is the 
Subject of another Affirmation; as, 70 
Audy is profitable: which I find by 
aſking the Queſtion, What is profita- 
ble? the Aniwer being, to ſtudy.—80 
likewiſe a whole Sentence may be the 
Subject of an Affirmation, that is, the 
DM Mae > | Thing 


as, To ve play and neglect inſtructian 


Which the Action of the Affirmation 


_ je4, ſo this which follows it is net 
improperly call'd its Object; becauſe 
the Action expreſs d in the Affirma- 
tion is directed to it and terminated 
therein. The firſt is alſo call'd the 
| gents and the other the Patient, as 


F 
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Thing of which ; ſomerhiag is affirm'd; 


is the part of a fooliſo boy. For aſk 
the Queſtion, What is the part of a 
fool; boy ? the Anſwer will be, To love _ 
þlay and negled inſtruction, 
2. Where is the Name placed to 


immediately relates or extends? 
A. It is placed after the Affirma- 
tion; as, the boy beats the girls, the 
r e burns the paper. 

92. What do you call the Name 
which follows the Affirmation 1 in this 
Manner? 

A. As the Name which goes be- 
3 the Affirmation is call'd its Sa- 


the 


1 1861 


the former as, and the latter receives 


the Action. 


2. By what Rule do you know the 


 Objee of an Affirmation? 


A. As the Sab jet anſwers to who 
or what before the Affirmation, ſo 


the Obje# anſwers to whom or what 


after it; as in the above Inſtances, aſk 
the Queſtion, beats whom? the An. 
ſwer is, the girls; — burns what ? the 
Anſwer is, the aper. 
8 Will all Affirmations admit of 
a Name after them? : 
A. No; when they ſignify Being 
or the State of a Perſon or Thing, or 
even Adtion which terminates in the 


Subject, Perſon, or Thing acting, and 


does not extend to any other, a Name 


cannot be placed after them; as, I 
grieve, I rejoice, I ſtand, J fit, I am 
fick, the Tree grows, & c. But ſome 
of this Sort may be excepted, which 


will take a Name after them of the 
{ame 


ves. 
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fame Signification with themſelves; 
as, 1 ve alife, I run à race, &c. © 

How are theſe Affitmations to 


be known from thoſe which 9 be 
follow'd by a Name? 


A. By their not making Senſe be- 


fore the Word ze; for we can't ſay, 1 


live it, 1 fland it, I fit it, Sc. as we 


: may, I beat it, I burn it, Ge. 


1 - 


5 Cs III. 


07 the Conftrudion of QuatrriEs, 


H O W are Qualities generally 


placed ? | 
A. Coma before the Name to 


Which they belong; as your houſe, a 
good boy, evicked men. 


2. When are uy placed other- 


wile ? 


A. Sometimes an Afirmatlom comes 


between me Name and the Quality; 
aw 
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as, happy is the man, or the man it 
happy ; righteous are thy Ways, or thy 
ways are righteous. And in Poetry the 
Quality is often ſet after the Name ? 
as, Hail, bard atvine ! O race perfi- 


: dious “ . 
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2. When two or more e Qualities : 
are joined together, or one Quality 
with other Words depending — it, 
where are they placed ? 

A. Uſually after the Name; as, a 
girl both pretty and good, a man feilful 
in managing his eſtate; Though weal- 
ſo ſay, (not quite ſo elegantly) à pretty 
and good girl, a ſkilful man in manag- 

ing his eſtate. 
| . May not a ns have more 
Qualities than one join'd with it ? 

A. Yes; for we lay, an old man, 
228 good old man, a wiſe good old man, 
2. Where are the Qualities a a Or a 
and tte to be . 1 

"Bo They 


* 


[19]. 
A. They are generally laced im- 
mediately before the Name or another 
Quality; as, a woman, an orchard; 
a virtuous woman, an ald orchard; the 
borſe, the black horſe, &c. 
_ 9. In what Inſtances are they pla- 
ced otherwiſe? 
A. They are ſometimes pliced be- 
tween another Quality and the Name; 


as, many a day, Jo great a gift, H. | 


geod an example, how ſmail the i. 


Ward. 
CuAP. IV. | 
Of the Conſiruction of AFFIRMA- 
TIONS. 


2. H AT is the uſual Place of 
an Affirmation in a Sentence? 
A. Its Place may be known by What 
has been already ſaid concerning the 
placing of Names, whether Subject or 
. CN a. | 1 is 


I 0 | 

©. Is any thing ele to be re -parded 
in the Conſtruction of A 
A. Ves; the Affirmation muſt be 
of the ſame Number and Perſon with 
its Subject, that is, the Name of which 
any thing is affirm'd; as, Feter lives, 
the cocks crow, then writefi; not Peter 
Ape. the cocks erbaut, EE. 

2. When two Names of the Sin- 
gular Number come together, of what 
Number muſt the Affirmation be? 

A. Of the Plural; as, She nan and 
bis wif? are happy, not is happy. | 

Will no Name of the Singular 
Number admit of a Verb 1 in the Plu- 
ral? 

A. ves; * 4 colle@ive Name, or Name 
of Humber, that is, one which figni- 
fies many Particulars, may either have 
z ungular or plural Affirmation; as, 
the inch is unruly, or are unruly; toe 
uin 18 abræd. or are abroad. But 
Ku ©: ard mui i b; had io Cuſtom e 

e 
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admirabiy , Peter Hows learnedly, 8&c, 


; „„ 
Uſe of this. Liberty, which is not al- 
ways to be taken. 

2. Can two Afrmations. be placed 


together without another. Word be- 


tween them ? 
A. Very ſeldom, except one of the 


two be of the nine helping Affirma- 


tions; for otherwiſe the Particle to is 


generally interpoſed, as 7 wes: to Judy, 
be loves to play. ; LET'S 


Wy 09 — 
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| Of the Conflrudion of PARTICLES. 
TE) HE RE are the firſt Sort of 


Particles, or Adverbs, which 


ſhew the Circumſtances and Manners 


of Words, uſually placed ? . 
A. They are generally placed after 
Affirmations, and expreſs their Qua- 
lity ; as, <ve live happily, he writes 


Bat 
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Bot; in ſpeaking emphatically or ironi- 
cally they are often ſet before the Af. 
firmation; as, how bappily ave live, 


Jo faithfully he per fm d his promiſe, 


' #00 well I kneau the conſequence, —They 


are alſo frequently placed between the 
helping and principal Affirmation as, 
LT can hardly fee, he will certainly return. 
. Are- they join'd with no other 
Words but Affirmations? 
A. Yes; they often belong to and 
are placed before Qualities ; as, very 
rich, miſerably pocr, extremely beauti- 
ful. But the Conſtruction of this Sort 
of Particles is not to be learnt ſo well 
by Rule as Obſervation, 
5 How are the ſecond Sort of 
Particles, or Prepoſitions, generally pla · 
ced?  .. 
A. This Sort, which ſhew the Re- 
lation of Words to one another, muſt 
be placed between the Words whole 


Rclation or Dependence they expreſs; 
| as, 


1113 J 8 
as, The memorial of God's love to the 
ſons of men, from the beginning of the 
4 cerld to this day, is recorded with 

thankfulneſs in the hearts of the righteous, 
| „Where are the third Sort of 
Particles, call'd men, placed 
in Conſtruction? 
A. As they are uſed in joining 
Words and Sentences together, they 
muſt be placed between thoſe which 
they are intended to unite. Some a4 
them likewiſe may begin Clauſes; | 
why, if, though, &C. | 

Where do you place the laſt 

Sort. of Particles, call'd Izterje&:ons ? 
A. As they are utter'd ſuddenly to 
expreſs the Emotions and Paſſions of 
the Soul, and are independent of any 
other Words in the Sentence, no cer- 
tain Place can be aflign'd them, Na- 
ture in this Caſe being the beſt Di- 


rector, 
Hz; M 


tran 


un. VL 
a mu, in Conſtruction en ts to 
* 9 av. ok 


2.] N ſpeaking of Perſonal Nene 
Part iii, Chap. 2. ] you ſhewed 
their Uſe, and that they are expreſs d 
one way before an Affirmation or 
Verb, and another after it. Have 
you never heard them uſed . /gh 
. 
A. Ves, 1 have: As for Inftance, 
it is not unuſual to ſay, ſhe gave both 
yon and J a Baſket of Fruit; inſtead 
of you and me. Or that is a f ecret be- 
tween 9e and 7; inſtead of between 
you and ne. On the other Hand it is 
not unuſual, if a Perſon aſks who is 
there? For another to anſwer ne, 
. | 
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Is not him alſo ſometimes impro—- 
perly uſed for be, and her for ſhe ? 
A. Ves; as for Example, if it be 
aſked which'of thoſe Gentlemen ſaid 
ſo? I have heard it anſwered him, 
for he, Which of thoſe Ladies can 
fing? It is anſwered Her, inttead of /e, 
ls not fe alſo ſometimes i impro- 
perly uſed for her? 

A. Yes; as for Inftance, Whom 
do you ſpeak of? Sometimes it is an- 

ſwered Se, inſtead of her. 
Pray, how are we to avoid mak. | 
ing cheſe Miſtakes ? 
A. By conſidering which of "i per⸗ 
ſonal Names go before an Affirmation 
or Verb, and which follow it, as al- 
ready mention d. Beſides, even thoſe 
who are entirely unacquainted with 
Grammar, may in many Caſes be in- 
formed by their Ear, which of theſe 
Words to chuſe, by only putting the 
queſtion with both Words, by which 
H 4 Means 5 
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| Means they will be ſenſible which i is 
the proper one. For Inſtance, He 


gave both you and 7 a Baſket of Fruit. 


| Nou aſk yourlelf, What did he give 


a Baſket of Fruit? The Word imme- 
diately appears improper, and then 
you ſay ze. Who is there? Me. 
What i is me there? This appears im- 
mediately improper, and you ſay I am 
there. Again, Which of thoſe Gen- 
tlemen ſaid ſo? Him. Did him lay 
ſo? &c. 
9. Are not the Words as and cue, 
alſo ſometimes uſed for each other? 
A. Yes; as in the following Inſtance, 
Which of you came firſt? when you 
ſay us three, inſtead of ave three, 
. Ithink I have frequently heard 
| Miſtakes in forming the Degrees of 
Compariſon. Can you ſhew me what 


they are, and teach me how to avoid 


them? | 
| A. Suck 


Rey © 

1 Such Miſtakes are often made» 
'% giving double Comparatives and 
Superlatives ; for People ſometimes 
ſay, leffer, inſtead of /; awor/er, in- 
ſtead of wwor/e; and moſi <viſeſt, Where 

_ m/e, is ſuper ſtuous; at leaſt, if a be 

retained, the Termination e ogght to 
be omitted; for in this Caſe the a3/ef 
and the ny wiſe are equally proper. 
| Thus Qualities that have in themſelves 
a ſuperlative Signification, do not pro- 
perly admit the ſuperlative Form to be 
added; and we ought never to ſay the 

chiefe A, but only the chief. 

__  ©9. Are not miſtakes frequently made 
in the Uſe of the Affirmations or Verbs? 
A. Miſtakes of this Kind are very 
common; for we frequently hear peo- 
ple ſay, we was, yon was, and they 
avas ; inſtead of we avere, you were, 
and they avere. You indeed is uſed in 
addreſſing a ſingle Perſon ; but not: 

withſtanding that, as it 1s of the Pa 
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ral Number, It requires that the Af. 
| firmation' joined with it, ſhoald be of 
the plural Number too; and thus, we 
never fay, you baft, you art, but you 
have, and you are. 

2. What other Miſtakes are made 
witk Reſpect to the Uſe of Affitma- 
f tions 7 n | | 

A. One of the moſt dest is peo- 
ple's uſing ſome of the irregular Verbs, 
as if they were regular, and ſaying 
with the utmoſt Impropriety I /zed, he 
_ Feached, ſtead of I | ſaw, he taught, and 
the like. There is another Impropri- 

ety, which i is leſs obvious indeed ; but 
very improper; this is uſing the paſſed 
Time of the Verb inſtead of the Par- 
ticiple; and ſaying I have wrote, I 
have 299k, he has yell, they were fhook ; 
for, I have avr:tten, I have taken, he has 
Fallen, they were alen, &c. 
I have obſerved that this Man- 
ver of Expreſſion is uſed by very 
polite 


eng an os 


# 


tis] 


* polite people, and deſire you to give 

me ſome Rule to know when we 

ought to ſay wrete, and when avritten, 
when 7004, and when taten, ccc. 


A. This is eaſily known; for when 
we barely mention che paſſed time, we 
ſay I wwrote, or I writ; but if the 


| helping Verbs have, or was, be put 


before the Verb it muſt be ex- 
peeled by the Participle, as he has 


_ evritten, it was written; ſo we ſay, 


he took it Yeſterday ; IT have talen it 
this Morning; he has Fallen down 
the Houſe was Hafen by the Wind. 

Are not ſome Words uſed in 


 Converfucion that are not properly 
Engliſb, and others which, though ve- 
ty proper, are uſed improperly ? 


A. I have obſerved many Inſtances 
of both Kinds, uſed not only by the 
Vulgar ; but by People who hve had 
a pretty good Education. Thus I have 


heard People lay, Journ for yours, and 


theirn, 
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EY * If a Perſon aſks, Whoſe 
Snuff-box this is? it is anſwered yourn, 
inſtead of yours: Or, Whoſe Books 
are thoſe? They are theirn, inſtead of 
theirs. 
. Can you give me ſome Exam- 
ples of good Words uſed improperly ? 
A. Yes; of is ſometimes uled in- 
. ſtead of on: and on for of. Thus if it 
be aſked, What day in the Week do 
you go into the Country? You ſhould 
ſay, on a Saturday, and not of a Satur- 
day. And People ſay, I have too 
much ont, inſtead of too much it. 
Eminent, which ſignifies high and 
exalted, is often uſed for imminent, 
which ſignifies impending. Thus, 
People often ſay that upon ſuch an Oc- 
cafion they were in eminent, inſtead of 
imminent Danger. 55 
Ingenious, which ſignifies ſxil ful, 
poſſe ed of Genius, is often uſed for 
ingenuous, by which is meant frank, 


ops. 


oY 6 vw .,.0000 


hear the Word learn uſed for teach; 


learns you to dance. 


bend is the on and ns the 
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open and fincere, Thus a Perſon is 
ſaid ta have an honeſt ingenious Mind, 
inſtead of an honeſt ingenuous Mind. 
Nothing is more common than to 


but, you ſhould always ſay, that your 
Maſter zeaches you to dance, and not 


Prebend, is ſometimes uſed for Pre- 
bendary; ; and Prebendary for Prebend. 
But it ſhould be remembered that Pre- 


Man, 
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GRAMMAR. 


WEEDS 


ee 
07 Quarry and ACCENT. 


0. HA T general Rule is to > be | 
cbſerv'd in the pronouncing 
of Words and Syllables? 


A. Every Syllable muſt be ſounded 
according to its proper Puantity, and 


every Word of two or more Syllables 
muit have its proper Accent, 


2. What is Quantity ? 
$ 8 A. The - 
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A. The Diſtinclion of Sy llablet in- 
to /ong and ſhort, 


2. How are long and aon Sylla- 


bles diſtinguiſh d 7 
8 The Rules for this DiſtioQion, 
having been already given in treating 
of the Pronunciation of the Vowels, 
need not here be repeated: But let it 
be obſerv'd, that though in reading 
Perſe the Accent muſt be laid on the 
ſame Syllables as in Pro/e, and the 
Words pronounced in the ſame Man- 
1 yet a Syllable in Verſe is call'd 
lung or ſhort, not according to the fong 


or hoert Voxuel, but eee to the 


Accent. 

9, What is meant by decent? | 
A. That part.cular Streſs or Foree 
of Sound which the Voice lays upon 
any Syllable, whether it be long or 


ſhort; as upon 76 in ro. ver, or hap in 


2. Then 


\ — pe A 
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2. Then the Accent is not always 
placed on a long Syllable? 
A. It is laid much more frequently 
on a long Syllable, than on 0 ſhort one, 
but not always. 

Is the Accent always upon the 
fame Syllable in the ſame Words ? 
A. It is generally ſo, but there are 
be Exceptions; for the ſame Word, 
when it is an Affirmation, has the Ac- 
cent upon the laſt Syllable, as, to 
convert, to rebel, to record; but when 
it is a Name, it is accented on the firſt 
s a convert, a rebel, a ricord, | 
2. Are Compound and Derivative 
Words accented like their Primitives? 
A. Commonly, but not always; for 
in maker the Accent is ſtrong on the 
firſt Syllable, which in He- maler, is 
loſt. So confer, prefer, &c. have the 
Accent on the laſt Syllable, but con- 
ference, preference, &c. on the firſt. 
2. Have any Words more Accents 
than one? A. Youu 


Ly” 
A. Yes, ſome long ones have #40, 
as emnipre/ent, u#nwver/al, Familiarity, 

juſtification 3 - and ſome three, as 7ran- 
ſubſtantiation ;, bat then the laſt is com- ; 
monly the ſtrongeſt. 
2. Are there any certain Rules for 
placing the Accent on Words of ſe- 
veral Syllables ? 3 
A. No, that muſt be determined by 
| Cuſtom; but it is worth obſerving, 
that in our Language the Accent is 
generally removed as far as conveni- 
ently may be from the laſt Syllable. 
2. Have you no particular Re- 
marks to add to this 3 Obſer⸗ 
vation? 
A. Ves . That i in Words of two 
Syllables, which are both ſhort or both 
long, the Accent is uſually laid on the 
firſt, as in happy, private; &c. 2. If 
_ me firſt Syllable only be long, the Ac- 
cent is generally laid upon it. 3. When 


© he — is laid upon the af Syb - 


I able, 
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Table, the Word is commonly a Sort 
of 5 as divert, prevent, re- 
turn, &c. 4. In Words of three or 
more Syllables the Accent is ſeldom 
laid on the two lat, but often on the 
firſt or ſecond; as in remperance, con- 
troverſy, abominable. —Þur after all the 
Rules that can be given, proper Tables 
or Catalogues of Words will be the 
beſt Helpto Children in this Particular, 


| Cray. II. : | 
Of the Nor Es and PolxTs ag uſe 
in WriTiNG and PrINTING. 


9, F TE R theſe Rules for pro- 
*A nouncing ſingle Words, what 
Directions have you for Reading? 
A. Before we begin with Reading, 

it will be proper to take Notice of ſe- 

veral Sorts of Points and Ma ks that 

are uſed in Writing and * 

2. Which are they? | 

. The firſt are the Stops of the 

Voice," call'd 1. Cen- 


1 
1. Comma , 3. Cole : 
2. Semicolon 3 4. Period . 


2. What is the Uſe of theſe Points 
or Stops? 


A. They are intended not wade to . 
give a proper Time for breathing, but 


to avoid Obſcurity and Confuſion of 


the Senſe in the joining Words toge- 
ther in a Sentence. 


2. What Pauſe does each of theſe 
Marks require > 


A. The Comma divides the leſſer a 


Parts of a Sentence, and ſtops the 


Reader's Voice till he can tell One. 


The Semicolon divides the greater Parts 
of a Sentence, at which the Reader 


muſt pauſe till he can tell Tave. The 
Colon is generally uſed when the Senſe, 


not the Sentence, is complete; and 
requires us to pauſe till we can tell 
Threes The Period or Full- Point, is 
put when the Senſe is fully ended; 
and requires a Pauſe till we can tell 

LF Four, 
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Four. — But let it be noted, that the 
Colon and Semicolon are often uſed for 
each other, eſpecially in our Bibles, 
2. What other Marks are to be ob- 
ſerved ? | 
A. There are two which may be 
term' d Notes of Affection, the one uſed 
in aſking a Queſtion, call'd an Interro- 
gation, and mark'd thus, ? The other 
is uſed when we admire, wiſh, &. and 
is uſually call'd an Exclamation or Ad. 
miralion, being mark'd thus, ! Each 
of theſe require almoſt as long a Pauſe. 
after jt as a Period, 

9. What other Marks are to. be 
met with in Reading ? | 
A. Chiefly the twelve following : 
1. Apftrophe * 7. Section \ 
2. Hyplen 8. Ellipfs — 

3. Parenthefis (ö 9. Index (> | 
4+ Brackets |] 10. Aferiſe® 
5 Paragraſh  . 11. Obeliſe + 
6. Quotation, 12. Caret A 
ö 9. What 


r e 
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2. What is the Uſe of each of wel 
mon | 


for loved. 2. An Hyphen joins Sylla- 
bles together, and ſometimes. Words 
which make a Compound, as apple- 
pye, cheeſe-cake, &c. z. A Parenthefis 
includes ſomething not neceſſary to the 
Senſe, but brought in to explain or il- 
luſtrate it; as, I know that in ne ¶tbat 
is, in my F leſh dauelleth no good thing. 
4. Brackets, or Crotchets, include a 


Word or Words that are mention d 
as the very Matter of Diſcourſe; as, 


The little Word [man] makes a great 


noi/e in the world, They are alſo uſed. 


to incloſe Part of a Sentence cited from 
another Author; ſometimes what is to 
be expla:ned, and ſometimes the Expli- 
cation itſelf, But Brackets and Paren- 


 #hefis are often uſed for one another 


13 without 


A:. in Apoftrophe is ſet over a 
Word where ſome Letter is left out; 
as is, for it is; tbo for theugh ; e | 


13% 
without Diſtinction. 5. The Para. 
| raph is a Mark chiefly uſed in the 
ible, and denotes the Beginning of 
ſome new Matter or Subject. 6. The 
Quotation, or double Comma inverted, 
s uſed to diſtinguiſh what i is cited from 
an Author in his own Words. 7. A 
Section ſhews the Diviſion of a Chap. 

ter, c. and is uſed for the ſame Pur- 
Poſe in common Books as the Para- 
aph is in the Bible. 8. The Ellipfs 
L when Part of a Word or Sea. 
tence is omitted; as K—g for King. 
9. The Index denotes that the Pailage 
which it points to is very remarkable. 
10. The Aferiſk, or Afterijm, gene- 
rally refers to ſome Remark in the 
| Margin, or at the Bottom of the Page. 
When — of them ſtand together 
they imply that ſome Part of an Au- 
thor is loft, or too immodeſt to be read. 
1. The Obekfe, or Dagger, and alſo 
parallel Lines mark'd thus ||, are uſed 
6: axe ot F | to 
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to refer to ſomething in the Margin. 
12. The Caret is made uſe-of in 
Writing (not. in Printing) to ſbew the 
Omiſſion mY Word or Letter, and 


the Place . 
= 4 goed Boy >. in the 3 


2. Can you mention no other Marks : 


that are frequently uſed ? 


A. It may not be amiſs. to mention 


thoſe crooked Lines call'd Braces, the 
Defign whereof is to couple two or 
more Words or Lines together that 
have a Relation to one Thing; as, 


£44. 8 bag: 5: 
T The Vowel a has a ſhort Sound, 
| + (a broad | 


A 550 is alſo uſed in N when, 


three Lines have the ſame Rhyme or 
Ending, 
Have you any Thing more to 

add upon this Head 


ere it * to come in; 


1 
; 
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A. There are ſome other Marks 
that relate to Single Words, the Uſe 
of which opght likewiſe to be known, 
JJ are they 2-- | 
3 * are, 1. A Dialyfs, or 
ar Jv aced over Vowels to 
ſhew they muſt be pronounced in di- 
ſtint Syllables; as in Raphat!, E- 
pbraim, &c. 2. A Circunflex à, which 
is ſet over a Vowel to denote a long 
and grave Sound; as in Euphrates, 
3. An Accent, mark'd thus *, to ſhew 
where the Streſs of the Voice muſt be 
placed; as in Ji/igence, neglé, xc. 
And ſometimes a double Accent is 
uſed, to ſhew that the following Con- 
ſonant muſt be pronounced double; 
as in baniſh, homage. 4. To theſe 
we may add the Long, and Short g, 
which denote the Quantity of the Sy]- 
lable over which they are plared's as 
the Word why. | 


* 


Chap. 
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CA. III. 
Rules for RR Aix, and particularly 


O the EMynas1s belonging to ſome 
' Jpecial Word or Words in à Sentence. 


JW HA T are your Pirection 
+: for reading well? 

A. 1. Take pains to acquire a per- 
fect Knowledg of the Sounds of all 
the Letters in general. 2. Do not 
} gueſs at a Word at firſt Sight, if you 
are not well acquainted with it, leſt 
you get a Habit of reading falily. 

3. Pronounce every Word clearly and 
> Winaly. 4. Let the Tone of your 
Voice in reading be the ſame as in 
ſpeaking. 5. Do not read in a hurry, 
for fear of learning to ſtammer. 
6. Read fo loud as to be heard by 
| thoſe about you, but not louder. - 
7. Obſerve your Pauſes well, and 
never make any where the Senſe will 
: RY | admit 


* 
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admit of none. 8. Humour your 
Voice a little according to the Subject. 
9. Attend to thoſe who read well, 
and endeavour to imitate their Pro- 
nunciation. 10. Read often be fore 
good Judges, and be thank ful when 
they correct you. 11. Conſider well 
the Place of the Empha/is in a Sen- 
tence, and pronounce it accordingly. 

2, What do you mean by Em- 
phaſes ? 

A. The Streſs or Force af Voice 

that is laid on ſome, particular Word 
or Words in a Sentence, whereby the 
Meaning and Beauty of the Whole 
may beſt appear. This, with reſpect 
to Sentences, is the ſame as Accent 
with regard to Syllables. 
2. Muſt not the Emphaſis be pla- 
ced upon the accented Syllabje of 
a Word? 

A. Yes, generally; but if there be 


a particular Oppoſition between two 
Words 
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Words in a Sentence, whereof one 
differs from the other but in part, the 


Accent is ſometimes removed from its 
common Place, as in the following 
Inſtance; The ſun ſhines upon the jult 
and upon the unjuit. Here the Streſs 


of the Voice is laid upon the firſt Syl- 


lable in injuſt, becauſe it is oppoſed: 
to ;u/? in the ſame Sentence; but withs 


out ſuch an Oppoſition . the Accent 
would lie on its atual Place, that is, on 


the laſt Syllable; as, Ve muſt not imi- 


tatethe unjuſt practices of others. 
9. How ſhall [ know the ne | 


tical Word in a Sentence? 
A. The great and general Rule fas 


this is, To confider the chief Defign of 
the Whole : But particular Directions 


cannot eafily be given; except that 


when Words are (evidently oppoſed. 


to one another in a Sentence, they are 
emphatical; and fo is oftentimes the 


Whats 


Word * aſks a a Queſtion, as who, 
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 evhat, when, &c. but not always. 
2. Muſt the Emphaſis always be 
placed upon the ſame Words in the 
ſame Sentence ? = RE. 
A. No, it muſt be varied (as has 
been juſt hinted) according tothe prin- 
cipal Meaning of the Speaker. For 
inſtance : Suppoſe I enquire, Did 
father walk abroad yeſterday? If I 
lay the Emphaſis on the Word father, 
it is plain I want to know whether 
it was he, or ſomebody el/e + If I place 
the Emphaſis on wall, the Perſon I 
ſpeak to is ſenſible I would be inform'd 
whether he went on foot or on hor/e- 
back, &c. But if I lay the Streſs of my 
Voice on the Word yefterday, it de- 
notes thatT am ſatisfied my Father did 
go abroad, and that he went on foot, 
though I want to know the particu- 
lar Time, whether it was yefterday, or 
ſome Day before. ; 
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. Ar. Iv. 
Inſtruction, for reading VERSE. 
2. A RE there not two Ways of 
writing on any Subject? 
A. Ves; in Proſe, and in Verſe. 
92. What is Proſe ? 


A. The uſual Method of writing, 
without any Confinement to a certain 


Number of Syllables, or ranging the 
Words in any peculiar Form; which, 
on the contrary, Verſe requires. 


2, How muſt the Words be ranged 


in Verſe? 
A. So as that the Accents may na- 


turally fall on ſuch peculiar Syllables 
as make a Sort of Harmony to the 
Ear; and this is ee Metre, that is, 
Mea ſure. 

©. Is nothing more than Merre re- 
quired in * Verſe ? 


* . 
r 


A. Rhyme bo 


1 
A. Rhyme is generally added; that 


is, two or more Lines, near to each 
other, are made to end with the ſame, 


br the like Sound; but this is not ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary. 
2. What is that Sort of Verſe calbd 
which has no Rhyme ? 
A. Blank Verſe. 
©. Haw are the Words generally 
diſpoſed in Metre ? : 
A. So as that the Accent may fall 
on every /econd, fourth, and fixth Syl- 
lable; and on the eighth, tenth, and 
twelfth alſo, if the Lines are fo long. 
The following Verſe of ten Syllabies 
may ſerve for an Example: | 


bt be monarch ſpo#e, and 4885 a mũr- 


mur rôſe. 


Rut our Poetry allows of great and 
frequent Variation from this Rule, 
_ eſpecially in the firſt and ſecond Syl- 
_—_ of the Line; as in the Verſe 
* 5 which 


ven Syllables, and the Accent lies on 


in the following: 


The other Sort has a haſty Sound, and 


x1. 
which rhymes with the former, where 
the Accent is upon the firſt Syllable: 


Loud agthn Sirges when the 1 — 
blows. © | 
9. What Kindsof Metre vary moſt 


from this Rule ? | 45 
A. There are two gorts; one of 
them when the Line contains but ſe- 


the firſt, third, fifth, and ſeventh; as 


Could ave, which ave ve wer can, 
Streich our lives beyond their pan, 


Beauty [ihe a ſhadow flies, | 
A nd our youth before us diet. 


requires an Accent on every third Syl- 
lable; as for Example: Ln © 
is the voice of the Hugs ard; 3 I 11 


him complain, 


You have aud d me teo ſoon, 1 muſt 
Sameer agains 


2 Whac- 


g 
4 
1 

x 


On. 
9. What is your general Rule fo 


bl 


reading Verſe ? | : 


A. To pronounce it juſt as if it 


were Proſe, obſerving the Stops with 
great Exactneſs, and giving each Word 
and Syllable its due and natural Ac- 


cent; but with theſe two Reſtrictions. 
1. Though there be no Stop at the 


- End of a Line, make a ſmall Pauſe 


(leſs than after a Comma) before you 


begin the next. 2. If any Word in 


the Line has two Sounds, give it that 


which is moſt ſuitable to the Rhyme 
and Metre. To favour the Metre, 


for Inſtance, the Word glittering mult 
ſometimes be pronounced as three 
Syllables, and ſometimes as two, 
g/itt'ring : And upon the fame Account 
the Word avenue may have the Ac- 


cent either upon the firſt Syllable or 


the ſecond; &wenue or avinue 80 
to favour the Rhyme, the Word fat- 


ery a: the End ofa Line muſt be 


ſome- 


E 
8 ſometimes ſounded as if it were writ- 
ten Aatieree, and ſometimes as if it 


ended in , ſo as it may beſt” chime 


mo the 3 = 


<6 'Cnar. V. 
| Of the 4 feen Letters Sed i in Printed 


a 4 n 8 


2 — 


Books, and partitulariy of the * 5 


ens N e ee I 


2.1 HAT are the Names of the 
| ſeveral Sorts of Letters we 
uſually meet with in printed Books? 


A. The round, full, and upright ' 


Print is call'd Roman: The long, 
leaning, narrow Letters are call'd J- 
talic or Italian; And the ancient black 


Character is call'd Engly . Take this 


Specimen of each: 
„Nu. Hal, Fag. 
Angel. Angel. Angel. 


9. What is the Ve of each Cha- 


rater? 


— ———— — 
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A. The old En gliſþ is ſeldom uſed 
: now-a-days, except in Acts of Par- 
lament, Proclamations, Oc. The Ro- 
man is chiefly in vogue for printing 
Books and Pamphlets, the 1tafic be- 


ing here and there intermix'd for the 


ſake of diſtinguiſhing proper Names, 
the Titles or Arguments. of Chap- 
ters, Examples to Rules laid down, 
Words of any foreign Language, 
Texts of Scripture or Citations from 
other Authors, Speeches or Sayings 
of any Perſon, emphatical Words, 
and whatever is molt ſignificant and 
remarkable. 

2. What is the Uſe of the great 
Letters P -:\:: 
3:54 A- Capital, or great - Letter, 
begins every Name of the Su- 
Preme Being; as, God, Lord, the A.. 
. mighty, Father, Son, Spirit, &c. 2. All 
Proper aa whether of Men or 
-# | . Things, 


mm 
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Things, and Titles of Diſtinction, as 
King, Queen, Ani g, Eſquire, &c. 
mak alſo begin tory a Capital. 3. So | 
muſt every Book, Chana, Verſe, Pa- 
ragraph, and Sentence after a Period. 
4. A. Saying, or Citation from an 
Author, and every Line of a Poem, 
ought to begin with a great Letter. 
5. and O, when ſingle, muſt be Ca- 
pitals. 6. Any Words, . eſpecially 
Names or Subſtantives, if they be 
emphatical, may begin with a Capital; 
but the common Practice, of begin- 
ving every Subſtantive with a great 
Letter, is not to be commended, _' 
2i. Are Capitals uſed for no other 6 
Purpoſes l 5: +7 
A. Ves; they are frequently RY 
for Ornament, as in the Titles of 
Books; and alſo to expreſs Numbers, 
and in Abbreviations, as will be ſeen 
in the following 3 * 


3 APs . 
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> Jawa „ 
Sgcr. I. Some common ABREVIA- 

TIONS, or CONTRACTIONS, cobere- | 
ia ann Won bs. 


A. ace for ae 880 

A. B. or B. A. Batchelor of Pai a 
A. D. Anno Domini, in the Tl of ; 
our Lord. 
A. M. o. M. A. Maſter of * 
A. M. Anno Mundi, in the Vear of 
_ the World. 
B. D. Batchelor of Divinity. 

B. V. M. Bleſſed Virgin Mary. 
C. C. C. Corpus Chrijti e 
Cent. Centum, an Hundred. 
D. D. Doctor of Divinity. 
Dr. Doctor, or Debtor. 
Dit. o Dꝰ. Ditto, the fame, ' © 
E. g. or ex. gr. Exempli:gratia, for 
| nates” LY 


Eſq; 
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Eſq; Eſquire. | 
F. R. S. Fellow of the Royal Society. 
G. R. Georgius Rex, King S | 
Id. idem, the ſame. 

Ib. 7bidem, in the lame Place. 
i. ei ili that cn 

I. H.. the three ürlt Gree 
Letters of his Name. 

J. D, Juris Dogeer, Doe of the 
+ Sam 8171 
Kt. Knight. 

L. C. J. Lord Chief Juſtice. WY 9 

LL. D. Legum Doctor, Doctor of Laws. | 
M. A. Maſter of Arts.. 

M. D. Medicine” Na ah Dogo: of 
Phyfick,-'-+- * 
MS. Manuſcript. | | 
M. S. Memoria Sacrum, facred to the | 
Memory. | | 
MSS. Manuſcripts, 2 1 f 
N. B. Nota bene, Mark. welt, — 
N. S. New Style. e 
O. 8. Old Style. | | | 

| T7 pen. 


5 "IN „ rer 
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Pen. or Penult. The laſt but one. 
Per Cent. By the Hundred. 


P. S. Poſt Scriptum, rollen, after 5 


written. 


2 Queſtion, or Queen. 


72 dicat or dicas, as much as 
Ste: 


R. Rex, "King : or Regina, . | 
Rev. Reverend. | 
Rt. Right. 


S. or St. Saint. 


S. T. P. Sacre Tbeoligiæ Prof er, 
Profeſſor of Divinity. 

V. JV. ide, See. 1 

V. D. M. Verbi Dei Alias der, Minis 
ſter of the Word of God, 


Z v. g. Verbi gratia, for Example. | 


viz. wigdehcet, to wit, namely.” 
Ult. u/timus, the laſt. e 
&, et, and. 5 
&C. et cætera, nd the. OY and ſo 


forth. | 
| * © 24 SP - There 


55 191 


There are many other Contractions 


that are uſed: both in Print and Writ- 


ing, moſt of which may be reduced 


to the following Heads. 
1. Titles and Characters w7 Mew; 
| 2s; Abp. Archbiſhop, Capt. Captain, 
Gent. Gentleman, Philomath. Philo- 
mathematicus, a Lover of the mm 
thematicks. 
2. Proper Names a Peridas nods 


Places ; as, Geo. George, Wim. Wil- - 


liam, Lond. London. 1 
3. Books of the Bible; as Gen. 
Geneſis, Ex. Exodus, Cc. 

4. Names of Months; as. Fan 
January, Sept. September, Se. 


5. Names of Winds; as, E. Eaſt, 


W. Weſt, N. North, S. South, N. N. E. 
North- North-Eaſt, See. 2 
6. Parts of Books; as, Ch. or Clap. 

Chapter, See. Section, pag. or p. 
Page, 1. Line, T. Verſe, Ep. Epiſtle, 
O9. 8 Sol. Solution, Sc. 

0 Sr Or. | 
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Sher, u. 0 Nuuszas and r. 


JUMBERS a are . eh d 

either by theſe Seven Raman 
S . V. X. L. C. D. M. which 
are CalPd Numerals; or by the Cha- 
raters, I, 2, 3, 4. 5» 6, 7, 8, 9, which 
are call'd Figures, and o, which! is a 


Spber. 


7 heir Si onification.. 
| 1 One. 
2 Two. 
X. Ten. 3. Three. 
E. Fifty. 4. Four. 
C. One and 5. Five. 
D. Five Hundred. 6. Six. 
7. Seven 
ASI 25 DS 8. Eight. 
* 00 2 15-9. Nine. 
45 lige! AA A151 au Renee 


22 N a yu / 
* 2 e141. = 4.4 he Bee £54k 


20 | i | | Ohler, 


I. One. 
V. Five. 
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Otherwe,' That if a leſs Numeral 
ſand before a greater, it takes away 
from the greater ſo/ many as the lefler 
ſtands for; and adds ſo many when 
placed 1 a greater: As in che fol- | 
lowing Examples 1 
IV. Four. V. Fire. VI. Six. A 
IX; Nine. . Ten. | XE * ˖· 
XL. Forty. L. Fifty. LX. Sixty. 
XC. Ninety. C. Hondred. Cx. Hundred 
fand ten. 
Obſerve ale; That Cyphers at the 
Right Hand of Figures increaſe : their 
Value in a tenfold Proportion, that is, 
from Units to Tens, from Tens to 
Hundreds, from Hundreds to Thou 
ſands, c. as, 1 One, 10 Ten, 100 
a Hundred, 1000 a Thouſand: But at 
the Left Hand they ſignify nothing 
at all; for oi, oo1, cool, are but 
One, the Figure being. of no more 
Value than if it flood alone. And 
is to be noted, T Fine a Figure at 
every 


* 


Nie 9 


—— —— — 


K 1 
evety Remove from the Right Hand 


| Has its Value increaſed in the ſame 


Proportion; as 6 Six, 6 Shane wo! i 
642 Six hundred and fort + hems _—_ 

From the following Table of Ms 
rals and * ay 15 may eaſily | 


9 « 
. 5 Y 
= 7 - : 

* Ode ; 6 E 1 4 od * f = peſts I 
© as 
” i 1 * 
: 3 - 4 
Two 2-4 135 
1 1. 
5 


111. Three 3 


2 

2 ; 
IV. Four . 3 "2 
7 

8 


b % * : - On _ "WY 
* « 
— 8 E 8 
2 „ - 
* : * 


vin Sevens hf s 
VIII. Eight 1 ** : C5 


O 


X. Ten * 3 


X11. Twelve ES en 
$$, Phiewes , 170 ro 040% - 18 


ee 5 Hoot LY 


- s * 
31 


> 


DCcc. or 15CCc. Eight Hundred 800 
DCCcCc or io ccc. Nine Hundrerd goo 
M or ci9, One Thouſand 1000 
u XIX. One Thouſand Se- 
ven Hundred and e 2 = 2 
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xvII. Seventeen £17 IJ 
xy111. Eighteen: - x$ JY 
| xix. Nineteen c „% 19H bg 
| xx. Twenty. / | 3-4 20 
1 | XXX. T airtpy 24 ,vivt 1,5 
Ee XL," Forty 5 | | 40 
1. F | 50 
16 o 60 
| ' Lxx. Seventy | T 
| IXXX. Eighty — = 
xc. Ninety - - 90 
2 c. One Hundred RX 
cc. Two Hundred | 200 
ccc. Three Hundred W 
ccce. Four Hundred 400 
J D or 19, Five Hundred e 
) Dc or ioc. Six Hundred 600 
1.  ' Dcc or 19cc. Seven Hundred 700 
, 
1 
F 
5 
b 


* „„ 
VN. B. Fractions or Parts of a Thing 
are expreſſed by Figures ſet over one 
another with a Daſh between; as, 2 
| one half, 3 one third Part, 4 one Quar- | 
ter, 3 three Quarters, &&C. 


The E'N D. 


